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AUCTIONS 


NTIQUE OR MODERN (advantageous to 

Executors, Trustees and Private Owners).— 
Very GOOD PRICES ASSURED for Antique and 
Modern Household Furniture, Silver, Jewellery, 
Pictures, Books, Porcelain, etc., at the weekly 
Auction Sales of PHILIPS, SON & NEALE, 7, 
Blenheim Street, New Bond Street (Established 
1796). (Sales of the above property can also be 
promptly arranged by private treaty.) Tel.: 
Mayfair 2424. Ref. W.T.L. Auction announce- 
ments, Daily Telegraph every Monday, The Times 
every Tuesday. 


UTTICK & SIMPSON, LTD. (Established in 

1794) hold frequent Sales by Auction of Old 
Silver, Sheffield Plate, Jewellery, Old English 
Furniture, Porcelain and Pottery, Glass, Objects 
of Art, Engravings, Etchings, Colour Prints, 
Pictures, Drawings, Postage Stamps, Books, 
MSS., Old Violins, etc., at their Galleries, 72, New 
Bond Street, London, W.1. Tel.: MAYfair 6622. 


PERSONAL 


EAUTIFUL hand-made exact water-line repro- 

duction of S.R.s.s. Canterbury, }-inch scale, 
approximately 7 feet long. Model took about 
5,000 hours to construct. Price £200, including 
show case with plate glass front.—Box 971. 
LAD REQUIRES TWEED COAT. Tweed 

Costume. Burberry or riding mackintosh, 
5 ft. 2; 34, 27, 40. Reasonable.—Box 970. 


ATCHWORK QUILT of good design, wanted: 
Also Patchwork Cushion.—MRS. SHIERS: 
The Manor House, Chelford, Cheshire. 


? __ MISCELLANEOUS 


ANTIQUE and MODERN SILVER, GOLD, 
DIAMONDS, JEWELLERY, COINS and 
MEDALS, etc., BOUGHT for CASH. Highest 
prices given. Call or send registered post.— 
SPINK & SON, LTD., The All British Firm 
(Est. 1772), 5-7, King Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W.1. (Telephone: Whitehall 5275.) 
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CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Under Personal and Miscellaneous 2/- per line. Other headi: 


1/6. (Min. 3 lines) 








MISCELLANEOUS 

ENTLEMAN DESIRES PUKCHASE BENT- 

LEY, ROLLS or quality car.—Write ‘‘S,’’ 
c/o SCRIPPS’S, South Molton Street, W.1. 

OLD, Silver, Diamonds, Jewellery, converted 

into cash NOW while prices are high. Regis- 
tered parcels receive same attention as personal 
transactions.—_HARRODS LTD., London, S.W.1. 
Sloane 1234. 


OVERNESS AND RALLI CARTS, 40-80 Gns. 

Show condition. Also harness. On rail.— 
HEYMAN, 2, Cadogan Place, Sloane Street, S.W.1. 
SLO. 8161. 


HANDBAGS. Let us have your handbags for 
repair. Highest craftsmanship. Moderate 
charges. Crocodile bags a speciality. Post or 
call for free estimate.—-REMAKE HANDBAG 
COMPANY, Dept. C., 57, Brompton Road, 
Knightsbridge, S.W.3. 
HAS? and Nail Institute sends a Special Home 
treatment parcel for war-weary hands and 
nails (including famous Healthinale), 10/-.— 
Appointment with CORALIE GODFREY at 
35. Old Bond Street, 10/6. Regent 7561. 
NVISIBLE MENDING. Burnt, torn and moth- 
eaten garments (except Knitwear) Invisibly 
Mended in two weeks. Sendor call. Mark clearly 
damages to be mended.—BELL INVISIBLE 
MENDERS, LTD., 73, New Bond Street, W.1. 
EWELLERY, GOLD and SILVERWARE are 
now commanding unprecedentedly high prices. 
ASPREY’S strongly advise owners who have any 
kind to dispose of to take advantage of the 
present demand. Now is definitely the best time 
to SELL, and you are quite safe in sending parcels 
by registered post to ASPREY’S, 166, New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 
NICKERBOCKER BREECHES are the ideal 
garment for the country gentleman, and 
can be made from self-measurement if necessary. 
—THOMAS & SONS, 5, Carlos Place, W.1. 





























RTHUR CHURCHILL, LTD., the first and still 

the only Firm dealing exclusively in 
ANTIQUE GLASSWARE of all ages and all 
countries. Large and small collections designed 
or improved to suit all purposes. Especially 
good prices are offered for out-of-the-way 
specimens, but the Company is a ready buyer of 
any old glass in good condition.—34, Marylebone 
High Street, W.1. Welbeck 6562. 

RE YOU INTERESTED in evidence of 

survival after death? Evidence of Survival 
may be found to-day. Help in study is offered 
at the LONDON SPIRITUALIST ALLIANCE. 
Send 8d. for booklet for inquirers, 16, Queensbury 
Place, London, S.W.7. 

VOID FURS got by torture. Write for Fur 

Crusade leaflet, which also tells how to kill 
domestic animals and poultry humanely.— 
MAJOR VAN DER BYL, Wappenham, Towcester. 


LOUSES WITHOUT COUPONS. We make 

old Shirts or your own Material into smart 
Blouses at 2 gns. each. ‘* Trubenised’’ Brand 
Collars and Cuffs if desired.—Please write for 
details to: RESARTUS, LTD., 183/9, Queensway, 
London, W.2. 


ROOKLANDS OF BOND STREET would like 
particulars of good cars available for pur- 
chase.—103, New Bond Street, W.1. Mayfair 8351. 


OWLS. A REMINDER for after the war. 

JAQUES LAWN BOWLS show a bias in your 
favour. Hand made by _ craftsmen.—JOHN 
JAQUES & SON, LTD., makers of fine Sports and 
Games Equipment since 1795, Thornton Heath, 
Surrey. 
CABS WANTED. SPIKINS, Heath Road, 

Twickenham, require to purchase at once 
one American car over 16 h.p. and one 8-12 h.p. 
Saloon. Cars must be 1938 or 1939 models and 
mileage under 20,000. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035. 


HARLES ANGELL, 34, Milsom Street, Bath, 

dealer in antique furniture, china, pictures, 
jewellery, etc., is willing to buy collections or 
single specimens at good prices. Also has a large 
‘stock for disposal. Enquiries solicited. 

USTOMERS OF HEAL’S in the London area 

who wish to dispose of furniture or bedding 
are requested to write to HEAL & SON, LTD., 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


EATH-WATCH BEETLE, Furniture Beetle and 

all wood-borers can be completely eradicated 
by the polychlornaphthalene WYKAMOL.—Full 
details from RICHARDSON & STARLING, LTD., 
Winchester. 


IAMONDS, JEWELS, GOLD, EMERALDS, 

SAPPHIRES, ANTIQUE AND MODERN 
SILVER, PLATE, ETC., urgently required for 
Export. Highest cash prices. The largest buyers 
in the Country are BENTLEY & CO., 65, New 
Bond Street (facing Brook Street), W.1. Tel.: 
MAYfair 0651. 

IAMONDS, JEWELLERY, Old Gold, Antique 

and modern Siiver purchased for cash. Un- 
usually high prices. Call or post: HOLMES, 
LTD., The Famous Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
29, Old Bond Street, W.1. (REG. 1396.) 

VA RITCHER, of 4, Berkeley Street, W.1, 

creates fascinating gowns of charm and 
distinction, or models delightful hats from both 
old and new materials. Tel.: MAYfair 1651. 

INE ANTIQUE WALNUT and other FURNI- 

TURE CHINA and GLASS at THE GENERAL 
TRADING CO. (MAYFAIR) LTD., 1, 3 and 5, 
Grantham Place, Park Lane, W.1. Grosvenor 3273. 


OUNTAIN PENS repaired, all makes; speedy 
service. Old pens and parts purchased.— 
F. W. CLEVELAND, 14, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. 


FUEL AND SOAP, SAVING.—Keep hot-water 
pipes scale free. Our Domestic Brick placed 
in supply tank gives 21 days soft water in average 
house, removes scale from system. Sample 
2s. 6d., postage 8d. Twelve carriage paid.—Dept. 
C. UNIT, Wigmore, Herefordshire. 


ARDENS SCHEME. Do not miss visiting the 

many gardens that have kindly promised to 
open under the Queen’s Institute of District 
Nursing Gardens Scheme during the coming 
Spring and Summer for the benefit of district 
nursing.—Lists can be obtained from the 
GARDENS SECRETARY, 57, Lower Belgrave 
Street, London, S.W.1. 
























































LA°z anxious to purchase Mink Coat. Please 
send particulars to Box 816. 


INK COAT. Opportunity to purchase up-to- 

date model reasonably. Beautiful furs, 
fashioned by artist.—Box 978. 
MODERN SALOON CAR required. Nominal 

mileage, preferably under 20,000.—Write C., 
HOWLETT’S FARM, Edenbridge, Kent. 

O COUPONS—NEW SUIT, overcoat, costume. 

Tailor-made garments guaranteed Turned 
and Retailored as new. 30 years’ experience 
Savile Row garments. Post garments for advice 
and estimate without obligation. —SACKVILLE 
TAILORING CO., LTD. (Dept. C/L) 61, Bedford 
Hill, London, S.W.12. Tel.: STReatham 1600. 

RIGINAL SPEECHES FOR ALL OCCASIONS 

prepared. Also Public Speaking privately 
taught. WELbeck 4947.—KIRKHAM HAMILTON, 
Speakers’ Academy, 67, Hallam Street, W.1. 
REPAIRS. Clocks, Watches, Radio, Clockwork 

Controllers, Gramophones, Electric and 
Mechanical Apparatus, etc. Repaired by skilled 
Staff. Inquiries welcomed. Representative will 
call in London area if required.—HUGHES 
(Ground Floor), 58, Victoria Street, London, 
S.W.1. (Phone: Victoria 0134.) 

















HOTELS AND GUESTS 
XETER. ROUGEMONT HOTEL—the centre 
of Devon. All modern amenities, comforts. 
Rooms with bath and toilet, en suite. En pension 
terms from 6 gns. weekly inclusive (plus 10%). 
ONDON. GRAND HOTEL. 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, 
W.C.1 








BEDROOMS WITH PRIVATE BATHROOMS. 
Fully licensed. *Phone: HOLborn 2006. 
ONDON. MASCOT HOTEL, 

6-10, York Street, Baker Street, W.1. 
REDECORATED AND REFURBISHED. 
50 bright rooms with modern furniture. 
So quiet yet so central. Welbeck 9271. 
HOTEL VANDERBILT, 

76-86, Cromwell Road, Gloucester Road, S.W.7. 
Near Harrods and Park. Western 4322. 
ORCHARD HOTEL, 

Portman Street, Marble Arch, W.1. 

One min. Selfridges. Mayfair 3741. 

This is just the group of Hotels to appeal to the 
readers of Country Life. Gas fires, hot water and 
telephones in all the comfortable bedrooms. 
Lifts, night porters and understanding manage- 
ment. Terms 5 and 6 gns. en pension. Produce 
from own Wilts farm. Catering as attractive as 


possible. 
LL ONPoN. WESTMINSTER. 
ST. ERMIN’S, 
ST. JAMES’S PARK, S8S.W.1. 

AN IDEAL SITUATION, quiet and secluded yet 
close to Whitehall and only one minute from the 
Park and Underground Station. Well furnished 
comfortable Hotel Bedrooms, fitted h. and c. 
basins, telephone and central heating, with and 
without private bathrooms. 

From 14/6 per night with breakfast. 
Attractive features include a particularly charm- 
ing public lounge. Restaurant and private rooms 
for parties (fully licensed). 











Telephone: Reception, Whitehall 3176. Tele- 
grams: Erminites, London. 
ID-WALES. August Vacancies. Family 


Guest House Riding School between the 
mountains and sea. Fishing in Aeron. Sea- 
bathing 7 miles; bus service.—Apply: SECRE- 
TARY, Ty Mawr, Cilian Aeron, Cardiganshire. 

(NOT WITHIN BANNED AREA) 
IDHURST, SUSSEX. 
THE HISTORIC 15TH-CENTURY 
SPREAD EAGLE 
that Gateway to the South Downs, 
bids you welcome. 
Golf, riding close to hand. 
From 6 gns. to 10 gns. 

Telephone No. Midhurst 10. 
ALTON-ON-THAMES. WAYSIDE HOTEL, 
Station Avenue. Near station and buses. 

H. andc. For accommodation ’phone 129. 

ESTWARD HO—NORTHAM ‘‘CLEVELANDS”’ 

(NORTH DEVON) 
Luxurious Country Club Hotel. Tel.: Northam 300, 

INCHESTER ROYAL HOTEL. In old-world 

St. Peter Street. Leading family hotel. 
Running water. Central heating. Facing own 
gardens. Very quiet. Inclusive rates from 6 gns. 
Garage. Write for’‘C.L. Illustrated Tariff.’’ Tel. 31 


WANTED 




















TAIRS BLAZING, but ESCAPE certain for 
you and family (irrespective height of bed- 
rooms) if Automatic DAVY installed. Average 
cost £9. Details 1d. stamp.—JOHN KERR & CO. 
(M/chr.), LTD., Northwich, 21, Cheshire. 
UNLIGHT and Foam Baths, Massage, Colonic 
Lavage are invaluable in cases of rheumatism, 
catarrh, and general debility.—-MRS. GORDON, 39 
Cumberland Court, Marble Arch, W.1 (Amb. 2575) 





DDERS, CALCULATORS, TYPEWRITERS 

and SAFES, etc., wanted for CASH. Highest 
prices.—TAYLORS, 74, Chancery Lane, London. 
Holborn 3793. 


ARPETS AND RUGS of distinction purchased 








GARDENING 
CLOCcHE CULTIVATION is the proved best Wa 
of doubling output, getting an extra Crop ead, 
season, ensuring the finest Vegetables the whol; 
year round. Write for particulars to-day 
CHASE, LTD., 9, The Grangé, Chertsey. 
GARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED 
Sherwood Cup, Chelsea Show, 1927.- GEORG} 
G. WHITELEGG, Nurseries, Chislehurs:, Kent, 
“ (AREEN FINGERS” FOR SALE. —Anyon, 
can now have green fingers fir a fe 
shillings—the Seedaset way—which makes sing); 
sowing easy, saves work, seed and money, Yo, 
can double your crop yields and be weeks aheai 
of your neighbours. For complete Seedagy: 
outfit including double-purpose toc / 
germinating compound for nearly 1,00 seedling; 
and helpful booklet. Send 10/6, plus 1 ‘ 
Extra compound, 5/6, plus 1/- postay. —g 
ASET DISTRIBUTORS, MARLOW 
(LONDON), LTD., Dept. G., Marlo 
Lloyds Avenue, London, E.C.3. 


PAVING STONE. Quantity old Lo 
rectangular Paving Stone for Sale 
24, Stilehall Gardens, Chiswick. Tel.: 158 





























EGETABLE and Flower Seeds of © ALITY. 
we do the experimenting; not y |—yw, | 
UNWIN, LTD., Seedsmen, Histon, Cam 
FOR SALE 
ABY GRAND, ‘‘Challen’’ Mahoga Piano 
Good tone. £120. Also Persian Rug, 3% x4f; 
£25.—Write: 32, Friars Avenue, N.20. 
ARPET (Axminster) 18 ft. 2 in. x 1. f%. 3 in 
with hearth rug to match; b: wn/blue 


slightly damaged. £230 or near.—Box 
* (YOUNTRY LIFE,”’ 126 copies, 194:-44—com. 
plete 1943—£6 or best offer.—10, F. nilwort) 
Road, Coventry. 
ULLECTION BAXTER, LE BLON 





(OVAL) 

PRINTS—DISPOSAL. Large variet. popular 

and RARE ‘‘Mint state’? specimens. nquiries 

solicited._J. W. MORLEY ANSELL, 24, :‘romwell 
Street, Lincoln. 

OLLECTION OF FINE OLD G. )RGIA\ 

SILVER amongst which are a Gl'°RGE I 


Tankard, Candlesticks, Salvers, Coffee \ ots, ete, 
Two complete services of period table si'ver ani 
appointments. All in splendid condition. Clear 
markings and moderate prices. I will send any: 
thing for inspection.—LT.-COLONEL A. G. B; 





STEWART, O.B.E., The Friars, Rochester, 
Telephone: Chatham 3160. 
AULTY TELEPHONE WIRE. CHEAPER 


THAN STRING ! Insulated, waterproo{ 
suitable for fencing, packing, horticulture, etc, 
55/- (carriage paid) per mile coil; immediati 
delivery. Sample against stamp.—Write : Dept. é 
c/o STREETS, 6, Gracechurch St., London, E.C.i 








ENT.’S BROWN RIDING BOOTS (Kember’s 
with trees, as new, 9. Lady’s Black Ridin 
Boots, with trees, 6-6%. Skating Boots, skates 
attached. Seen London or Sunningdale.—Box 5&, 
HARROD’S ADVERTISING AGENCY, 8.W.1. 
ISTORY OF BRITISH MOTHS. Four volumes 
by Rev. F. O. Morris. Containing 132 hané 
coloured plates. A fine old work in perfec: 
condition. Price: 3 guineas.—G. BRUSNETT, 8) 
Alma Road, Bournemouth. 
ADIES’ TWEEDS, soft, lasting, 14/- yd., 56 in 
wide. Write for patterns.—DENHOLM 
TWEEDS & BLANKETS, Hawick, Roxburghshire. 
MANTURES painted on Ivory from any 
photograph, by an exhibitor Royal Academy, 
Moderate fee. Specimens sent.—C. J., Northway; 
Court, Ashchurch, Glos. 

















Best prices given.—PEREZ, Carpet Specialists, 
168, Brompton Rd., S.W.3. Ken. 9878. (Between 
Harrods and Brompton Oratory), and 97, New 
Bond St., W.1. MAYfair 7008. 





HE BEST YEARS OF YOUR LIFE 

can be even better if you are confident of 
looking your best. A ‘“‘Coronet”’ of curls will act 
like magic and transform your coiffure into a 
miracle of perfection. 

Easily worn and invaluable while waiting for 
your next permanent wave and on all occasions 
when you cannot visit your hairdresser. 

The joy of a perfect coiffure at all times will be 
yours if you are wearing a Coronet of Curls. 

Pattern of your hair will enable me to quote 
you the cost, which is not unreasonable at the 
present time. 

GEORGES BARRANGER 
Premier (Free) French Posticheur 
Permanent Waving and Hair Colouring Specialist 
MAISON GEORGES 
38/40, BUCKINGHAM PALACE ROAD, 
LONDON, S.W.1. 
Tel.: Vic. 5943/4. (only address) 


HE FASHION CIRCLE DRESS AGENCY. 
GOOD clothes bought and sold.—Room 27, 
55, Berners Street, W.1. Museum 2273. 


IOBACCO-MIXTURE, light returns or dark 

shag, 30s. lb.; samples 2s. 3d. each.—_ JUBILEE 
TOBACCO CO., Mail Order Tobacconists, 37 
Clifford Road, Penketh, Warrington. 


AR ECONOMY. Fabric Shoes Re-covered, 
ladies’ own materials, 15/-, cash with order. 
—M. A. GRACE, 9, Dean Street, Soho, London. 











LOTHING.—MISSES MANN AND SHACKLE- 
TON pay high prices for Ladies’, Gentlemen’s 
and Children’s discarded or misfit clothing, Furs, 
Linen, Silver, Old Gold, Jewellery, etc. Offer or 
cash by return for consignment sent. Est. 1860. 
—FERN HOUSE, Norbiton, Surrey. 
DEAwINGs AND PAINTINGS by Old Masters, 
Water-colours of English Painters of the 
Eighteenth Century. Bird and Flower paintings, 
Shipping pictures. Buys.—I.M.H., Field Cottage, 
Northleigh, Witney, Oxon. 
RIGIDAIRES, Hoovers, Washing Machines, 
Radios, any condition, purchased.—Write or 
phone SUPERVACS, 23, Baker St., W.1. (Wel. 9825, 
Wel. 9388), 53, High St., Slough (Tel.: 20885). 
L_ Mouse or large modern saloon car wanted; 
good price paid for perfect car; no dealers.— 
Write, Box P. 472, SCRIPPS’S, South Molton 














OSS BROS. & CO., LTD., will pay very 
satisfactory prices for good quality Saddlery, 
Bridles, Saddles (not side saddles), etc., in good 
condition.—20, King St., COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 
OSTAGE STAMPS. Rarities of all countries 
wanted for cash; also really good collections. 
Don’t send, write first, SEFI, PEMBERTON AND 
COo., LTD., Licensed Valuers, Leominster. 
UBBER GOLF SHOES. North British or 
Dunlop. Gents size 8.—W. S. WHITTARD, 
Kingshill Road, Dursley, Glos. 











WARING & GILLOW buy good quality Second- 
hand Merchandise, Furniture. Carpets, 
Pianos, Furs, China and Glass, Silverware.— 
Oxford Street, W.1. 


ATCHES WANTED. New, old, disused, or 

out-of-order. Top prices paid. Send regis- 
tered. Cash or offer by return.—KAYS (C.L.), 
19, Hopwood Avenue, Manchester, 4. 


EST OF ENGLAND.—Public, please remem- 

ber that BRUFORD’S OF EXETER, Gold- 
smiths and Silversmiths, will value or purchase 
for cash Jewels and Silver. Ancient or Modern. 
Call by appointment.—’Phone: EXETER 54901. 


EST OF ENGLAND. W. J. TOLLEY & HILL 

(est. 1902),Auctioneersand Valuers, specialise 

in the careful preparation of Inventories and 

Valuations of contents of Residences for Probate 

and Insurance. — 58, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
Tel.: 20562. 


ONDERFUL INVESTMENT. A Rolls-Royce 
or Bentley car of pre-war workmanship 
and material. Send 1d. stamp (Paper Control 
requirements) for comprehensive stock list.— 
JACK BARCLAY LTD., 12 and 13, St. George 
Street, Hanover Square, W,1. Tel.: Mayfair 7444. 














SITUATIONS VACANT 
Subject to Government Restrictions 


rset cises FARM BAILIFF required on 
gentleman’s estate near Tunbridge Wells. 
One with ability to organize and control. Good 
salary and prospects for right man.—Box A.D., 
WYDELL’S ADVERTISING, 3 New St. Sq., E.C.4. 
ROOM-CHAUFFEUR, either sex,,. wanted by 
Landed Proprietor. Good cottage or live in. 
Permanent situation. Scottish borders.—Write, 
Box No. 744, KEITH & CO., Advertising Agents, 
Edinburgh. 
EAD GARDENER required on an estate near 
Tunbridge Wells. Good salary for right man. 
—Box A.D., WYDELL’S ADVERTISING, 3 New 
Street Square, E.C.4. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
ENTLEWOMAN, exempt, wants post under 
head gardener. Good production, within 40 

miles London. Live in or suitable accommoda- 
tion.—Box 969. 
ENTLEWOMAN wishes post where opportun- 
ity to learn Horticulture, assist with garden, 
or with light work on farm. Au Pair or small 
salary.—Box 972. 




















O rk’ ERS invited for 2 x 50 Henry Clay, Debonait, 
Claro. 1 x 25 Punch Manual Lopez, Macanw, 
dos. 1 x 25 Hoyo de Monterrey, Petit Hoyos.— 
GILBERT, Hilton House, Eccleston, near Chorley, 
Lancs. ’Phone 248 Eccleston. 
RIMUS STOVES. Few for sale, some portable, 
all perfect condition.—Please write, EDD- 
OWES, “‘Cuttle Hill,” Bush Hill, London, N.2l. 
RINTED NOTEPAPER, 4/3 per 100 sheets; 
7/9 per 250 sheets.—A. TOMLINS, 26, Athelstan) 
Road, Southbourne. Bournemouth. 
STAMes. Lots of 250 modern colonials ané 
continentals sent on approval at %d. each. 
R. CHEESEMAN, 16, Addiscombe Road, Watford. 
TAMPS! Early British Colonials. Selection 
superb copies sent on approval to serious col 
lectors. Terms} of cat. price. Alsosome Mint and 
superb used moderns—‘K,’’ 25, Westhill Rd.,8.W.18 
NITED STATES STAMPS are our SPECI- 
ALITY.—We can supply all you need at 
reasonable prices. Approvals against references. 
Send want list—THE WESTMINSTER STAMP 
CO., Regency House, Warwick St., London, W.l. 


LIVESTOCK 


DP AcHSHUND BITCH, small black and tan; 
3 years old; good pedigree. Great pet and very 
good with other animals. £10.—COLT, Longtown, 
near Abergavenny. 


ACHSHUND BITCH PUPPY, 3 months, smoot! 
black and tan. 10 Guineas.—MRS. GIBSON, 





























Burlington Lodge, Crown Lane, ‘Streatha 
Common, S.W.16. Gipsy Hill 4352. mn ed 
OLDEN RETRIEVER PUPPIES for sile. 


Three bitches, nine weeks old. 8 guineas. 
MRS. BRETT, Westways, Sherborne, Dorset. _ 








MNIATORE POODLES, black and silver, fo 
sale. Two dogs, 2 bitches (reg! ered) 10 
weeks. Sire: Ruffles of Piperscroft. ice 15-18 
Gns._REDLANDS PEDIGREE FAR Sout 
Holmwood, Surrey. : 
PULLETS. PULLETS. PULLETS. %. * 8, 
three-months-old sexed-linked pul... Bu: 
with confidence from the farm that & °5 ne 


faction.—FERNLANDS P.F., Hanwo 
Chertsey. Tel. 3252. 


ABLE POULTRY. Fatten your © |. Best 
white-fleshed five-weeks-old cocke: 3. = 


to rear, needing no heat or hen. 4/6eac. °arri ay 








paid. Minimum six, cash with or s 

delivery guaranteed._STUART, Ivy Fa. . Fram 

lingham, Suffolk. —— 

Wanted 

par OF BARBARY RINGDOVES nted. 
PRETYMAN, Lavington, Midhurst 





OTHER PROPERTY AND AUCTI. ‘S 
ADVERTISING PAGE_974 
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KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 

; WEST SUSSEX—ON THE SOUTH DOWNS 

_ Between Petworth and Chichester. 

y STATELY GEORGIAN MANSION AND ABOUT 325 ACRES 

F pe Ag te mete ., usimumete pong 


rder throughout, having Telephone with extensions 


ue een the subject of a vast Estate water supply, 

: xpenditure during the Septic tank drainage 
a fetimes of the two late system. 
owners. ee 

iL HE RESIDENCE stands Annex pig ti naeagame and 
lat 1 undulating country facing : 

tes outh, with views for many Ample stabling and garage 
cf iiles, and is approached accommodation. 

AN 1rough a well-timbered park The PLEASURE GROUNDS 
B. y two drives with three form a series of slopes and 
me dges at entrances. The terraces and include terraced 
ea ccommodation, which is lawns laid out as putting and 
ny; xtremely well arranged, 


bowling greens. 


FIRST CLASS OPEN-AIR 
SWIMMING POOL 60 ft. 
by 30 ft., with fitted Shower 


omprises: halls, 5 large 
ception rooms, ballroom 
50ft. by 30ft.), garden room, 
4 principal bedrooms, 
bathrooms, 2 bath-dressing ‘haem. 
aun if cesuenl Weaeeun me ; eae pf a? ae: Matured walled kitchen 
and 2 bathrooms. THE GEORGIAN MANSION DATES FROM £1794. garden 





THE PARK of about 220 acres is well shaded by a variety of finely grown trees; natural Beech Woodland. 
IN ADDITION TO THE ABOVE THERE IS A SECONDARY RESIDENCE AND 9 OTHER COTTAGES, 











né: The mansion is held under requisition. 

‘a FOR SALE FREEHOLD. Golf. Hunting. Racing. 

S Further particulars of the Sole Agents : 

re Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,806) 
ny a 

ny. By Direction of F. C. Giddins, Esq. 


|| WILTSHIRE—Between HUNGERFORD and SWINDON 


- In the upper valley of the Kennet. 
THE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, AGRICULTURAL AND SPORTING 
2. CROWOOD ESTATE, RAMSBURY, 1,136 ACRES 





ina ring fence occupying GARDENS AND GROUNDS 


at one of the beautiful Wilt- of about 25 acres. Garage 
a shire Vales just north of and = (House and 
4 the ancient Village of acres let off.) 
Rz 1 F 
~ a ee 4% Modern drainage. Good 
rr Snameteal private water supply (public 
at supply on property). 
“ MODERATE SIZED C ' PvE 
P MAINLY GEORGIAN ompany’s electric light. 
I. 
_ HOUSE OF GREAT 
INTEREST SMALL HOME FARM and 
\bout 500 ft. up and con- ’ iy FOUR OTHER FARMS 
taining oak-panelled lounge is ¢ . er : : a eet 


(Vacant Possession of 


hall, 3 reception rooms, bout 700 ) 
abou acres). 


\6 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 





CROWOOD HOUSE 
WHITTONDITCH FARM 
HOUSE and 6 acres (let off). 
Several cottages and accom- 
modation fields. 
About 200 acres well-stocked 
woodlands. 
First-class pheasant and 
partridge shooting. 
Trout fishing in Kennet 
Tributary. 
For SALE by AUCTION 
as a WHOLE or in LOTS 
locally during the summer 
(unless previously sold). 
WHITTONDITCH FARM HOUSE CROWOOD FARM 
Solicitors : Messrs. Phelps & Lawrence, Ramsbury, Marlborough, Wilts. 
Auctioneers : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. Particulars and plan (in preparation), ls. per copy. 


nial 371 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 Galleries, Wesdo, London 
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A JACKSON STOPS & STAFF 


8, HANOVER ST., LONDON, MAYFAIR 3316/7. 
CASTLE ST., CIRENCESTER (Tel. 334). AND AT <i LEEDS AND YEOVIL. 





WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


URAL SURREY 


= SOUTH OF DORKING TOWARDS THE SUSSEX BORDE! 
4 In open country with good views. 


A XVIIth CENTURY COTTAGE-RESIDENCE 
OF CREAM-WASHED BRICKS, PLASTERWORK AND OAK TIMBERIN 
WITH TILED ROOF. 
3 reception rooms, sun-room, 2 bathrooms, 6 bed and dressing rooms. Offices. 


MAIN ELECTRICITY AND WATER. Domestic hot water. Electric power 
points throughout. 


OLD OAK BEAMS, FLOORS AND TIMBERS AND OPEN FIREPLACES. 
Garage (for 2), large yard with barn, cart and other sheds and storehouses. Greenhous: ° 


GARDENS, HARD TENNIS COURT, SWIMMING BATH wi TH DRESSIN 
ACCOMMODATION. KITCHEN GARDEN 


ALSO SMALL COPSE, POND AND GRASSLAND, AT PRESENT LEY. 
ABOUT 23 ACRES 
PRICE £6,950 Vacant Possession. 
Sole Agents JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, W.1 (Mayfair Gone. 








NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 


Daventry and Weedon equidistant 2 miles. Northampton 11 miles. 








WITH VACANT POSSESSION 


ATTRACTIVE RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL 
PROPERTY 


NEWNHAM GRANGE, NEAR DAVENTRY 
The property occupies a fine position about 400 ft. above sea level, facing South, and is 
approached by a drive through park-like fields. 
Lounge, hall, 10 bedrooms, 2 reception rooms, 2 bathrooms. 
Electric light. Central heating. 
8 LOOSE BOXES. PRETTY GROUNDS. SET OF FARM BUILDINGS. 
2 COTTAGES. PRODUCTIVE LAND IN ALL ABOUT 


128 ACRES 


To be offered for SALE by AUCTION (unless previously sold 
privately) by Messrs. HOWKINS SONS & FATT, acting in 
conjunction with Messrs. JACKSON STOPS & STAFF, at 
the ANGEL HOTEL, NORTHAMPTON, on WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE 21, 1944, at 3 p.m. . : Mee 

Solicitors: Messrs. Frere Cholmeley & Co., 28, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, W.C.2 
Joint Auctioneers : amane JACKSON Stops & STAFF, sinensis Street, Northampton (Tel. 2615/6); Messrs. HOWKINS Sons & Fatt, 7, Damage, Northampton (Tel. oees), 


fe See TO BE SOLD SUBJECT TO REQUISITION 
1 mile KEMBLE JUNCTION. 3 miles CIRENCESTER 











WELL-KNOWN COTSWOLD MANOR HOUSE 
4 reception rooms, 10 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. Domestic offices. 


MAIN LIGHT AND ESTATE WATER. 
3 COTTAGES. PARKLAND. 


In all about 15 ACRES 


GOOD RETURN ON PRICE 


Full details: JACKSON Stops, Sole Agents, Cirencester. 














Grosvenor 3121 Wi N KWORTH & co. 


(3 tines) 
48, CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, w.l 





OXFORD ABOUT 10 MILES 


ABOUT AN HOTTER RV FREATENT EXPRESS TRAINS TO ~eidaclentecad 


A LOVELY OLD GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


EARLY ENGLISH 
HOUSE 


2 COTTAGES, 


EXQUISITE OLD-WORLD 
Containing numerous unspoilt original GARDENS AND GROUNDS 
features, and occupying a quiet situa- 
tion close to an old- world village. 


It contains some 11 BEST BED AND BOAT-HOUSE 


DRESSING ROOMS, 3 BATHROOMS, 
AMPLE SERVANTS’ BEDROOMS, 
BANQUETING HALL, DRAWING 
ROOM. HALL, LIBRARY, etc., with 
modern conveniences installed. 


FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
WITH 25 ACRES 





WINKWORTH & CO., 48, Curzon Street, op London, W.1. 


BUCKS a 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY OF 140 ACRES 
FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION AFTER THE WAR. 
The House was originally a Benedictine Nunnery, with Elizabethan, Jacobean and Georgian additions, occupying a charming situation in its park and beautiful old lands, 
partly encircled by a fine brick and flint wall. The rooms ere particularly light, sunny and well proportioned, and the accommodation includes : Lounge hall (about 39 ft. 
by 17 ft.), 3 eharming reception rooms, cloakroom, modernised domestic Offices, 18 bedrooms and 5 bathrooms. Excellent stabling and garages. 7 good cottages. 
Farmhouse and buildings. Beautiful old pleasure grounds, excellent kitchen garden. 
THE LAND INCLUDES PASTURE AND ARABLE AND IS OF HIGH QUALITY 
Detailed particulars of the Agents: Messrs. WINKwoRTH & Co., 48, Curzon Street, Mayfair. London, W.1. 


View vy order ul tue Uwuer’s Agents ¢ 











2 OLD BARNS. GUEST HOUSE. 


WITH FRONTAGE OF % MII" 
TO THE RIVER WITH LARC: 
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: SUFFOLK ae ao | HUNTINGDONSHIRE —s_| 
Within easy distance of Ipswich. | 4 miles Main Line Station. Half a mile to Village. 
A VALUABLE MARSHLAND AND ARABLE FARM | A COMFORTABLE RESIDENCE, part Tudor, built of red brick with tiled roof. 
OF 356 ACRES Pleasant position with south and west aspect on = sub-soil. Lounge hall, 
with long frontage to a navigable river. 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, 2 bath. 
X\ th-century — tg Bion ane, © yes rooms, 7 bed and | Main electric light. Modern drainage. Telephone. 
dressing rooms, bathroom, ete ain electricity. | = ¥ . ’ ‘ 
Model Farm Buildings Private Wharf. 4 Cottages. ¢-vesmed Ratranse Ledge, Stating, Garage 
The whole property is in excellent order. | CHARMING OLD GARDENS include tennis, croquet and other lawns, flower beds 
h soil is of a light mixed nature and suitable for Dairying or Market Gardening. | and borders, kitchen garden. Orchard, paddock, etc., 
Che farm carries a pedigree herd of Suffolk horses and shorthorn cattle. | about 4 ACRES 
Excellent Yachting facilities. Capital shooting. | 
TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
Ay ts: Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (36,553) | Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (27,020) 
600 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, facing south, with delightful views. 
A elightful Replica of an oy ‘ ’ Finely timbered Gardens 
ol Sussex Manor House, : forming an ideal setting. 
al t absolute — 9 
» tne from evelopment, y 
b about 30 years ago of old — —_ = = 
st and brick, with leaded 
lic windows, and approached Pasture and woodland. 
by a long drive. 
ry interior is conveniently ABOUT 16 ACRES 
p, ied and the accommoda- TO BE SOLD FREEHOLD 
ti comprises 4  well-pro- 
p med reception rooms, POSSESSION AFTER THE 
bedrooms, 4 bathrooms. WAR 
Cc ral heating throughout. 
Cc 3 electricity. Telephone. 2 Oo oe tees Golf 
E: ellent water supply. Modern 
drainage. Hunting with two Packs. 
2 Modern Cottages. Agents : Messrs. KNIGHT, 
; : Satcay tans FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, 
urages. Fine Old Barn. ; , ast . Hanover Square, W.1. (24,909) 
JNDER 30 MILES SOUTH-WEST OF LONDON “WEST SUSSEX 
Adjacent to two Golf Courses. | 5 miles from Pulborough towards the coast. Magnificent views to the 
k, . t, , | South Downs and surrounding country. 
A WELL-APPOINTED MODERN RESIDENCE built of brick, rough-cast, with | . a » 
- DISTINCTIVE RESIDENCE IN THE GEORGIAN STYLE, facing South and 
tiled roof and occupying a pleasant rural position on dry sandy soil well back from 
the t road. Hall, pte tne lg 3 reception rooms, 8 bed and dressing rooms, 4 bathrooms. standing on sandy loam and —. wy on epee 10 bedrooms (basins 
4 " Central heating. Electric light. Company’s water. 
Companies’ electric light and water Garages with man’s room Saedere drainage. 2 ques _ 
DELIGHTFUL GROUNDS ornamented by fine specimen trees with spreading. LODGE having 2 bedrooms, sitting-room and kitehen. Gardens and Grounds, 
lawns, grass orchard, herbaceous borders, rhododendrons, kitchen garden. including lawns, hard and grass tennis courts, kitchen garden, orchards. 
About 6% ACRES 
About 2% ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD FOR SALE FREEHOLD IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 
| Agents ; Messrs. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (34,327) Agents : Mesers. KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY, 20, Hanover Square, W.1. (40,857) 
| Mayfair 3771 Telegrams : 
| (10 lines) 20, HANOVER SQUARE, LONDON, W.1. Galleries, Wesdo, London 
NICHOLAS ae 
Regent 0293/3377 “‘Nichenyer, Picoy, London ”’ 
Reading 4441 (Established 1882) “Nicholas, Reading ” 
4, ALBANY COURT YARD, PICCADILLY, W.1; 1, STATION ROAD, READING 
PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT By direction of John Dugdale, Esq., M.P. 
THAT WELL KNOWN FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL, SPORTING AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE, known as 
“SEZINCOTE,’’ MORETON-IN-MARSH, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 
comprising 
A STATELY MANSION 
Seated in a grandly timbered Park, and surrounded by some of the most beautiful gardens in England. 
HUNTING STABLING, SQUASH COURT, LODGES AND PREMISES OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 
THE AGRICULTURAL PORTION comprises 
11 CAPITAL DAIRY AND STOCK FARMS WITH FIRST-CLASS RESIDENCES AND BUILDINGS, SMALLHOLDINGS, A NUMBER OF WELL-BUILT COTTAGES 
: AND SMALL RESIDENCES. The Estate is finely timbered and affords first-rate shooting, whilst Hunting can be obtained with several well-known packs. 
THE WHOLE CONTAINS ABOUT 
5 RES 
LYING IN A RING FENCE, AND PRODUCING A RENT ROLL OF £3,300 PER ANNUM. 
The above BEAUTIFUL PROPERTY will be SOLD by AUCTION at a date shortly to be announced, unless previously 
Sold by Private Treaty, by MESSRS. NICHOLAS. 
Sale particulars are in course of preparation, and when ready, may be obtained of the Solicitors: MEssRS. SOUTHERN, RITCHIE & SOUTHERN, Midland Bank Chambers, 
_Burnley, Lancs; or the AUCTIONEERS, at their Offices, 4 Albany Oourt Yard, Piccadilly, Ww. 1; and at Reading. 
3, MOUNT ST., | PA Y ae AY L Grosvenor 
LONDON, W. 1. 1032-33 
SUSSEX. SECLUDED AND BEAUTIFUL SITUATION AMIDST UNSPOILT COUNTRY 
Hiv up on a plateau with fine views to the south. One hour 
from 
FASCINATING PERIOD HOUSE 
ENTIRELY RENOVATED AND MODERNISED 
ERY LABOUR SAVING COMFORT INSTALLED 
+ ception rooms, 10 Ay Ae bed and dressing rooms, 
° ' throoms, 5 seconda rooms. Electric light. Main 
water. "Y central heating. 
STABLING. GARAGE. 4 COTTAGES. 
LOVELY MATURED GROUNDS 
H: tennis court. Walled kitchen garden. Beautiful wood- 
lan intersected by a stream. PASTURE. In all about 
65 ACRES 
FREEHOLD FOR SALE 
EARLY POSSESSION. 
Soi Agents: BaLPH Pay & TAYLor, 3, Mount Street, W.1. 
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HAMPTON & SONS 


6, ARLINGTON STREET, 


Regent 8222 (15 lines) 


ST. JAMES’S, S.W.1 


Telegrams: ‘‘Selanlet, Piccy, London” 








Particulars 
_ HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Zine “Street, S.W.1. 


OVERLOOKING SHEEN COMMON AND 
RICHMOND PARK 


Easy reach of the West End and City. 
ATTRACTIVE GABLED RESIDENCE 


occupying a secluded position. 


‘ Oak panelled lounge hall, 3 fine 

reception rooms, conservatory, 

10-12 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
Maids’ sitting room. 


Garage. Stabling. 
3 Cottages. 


Well-timbered grounds of 
about 


3 ACRES 
PRICE FREEHOLD 
£10,000 


VACANT “POSSESSION JULY N NEXT 


(Tel.: REG. 8222.) 








eae 
PRICE FREEHOLD £6,C00 
A further 6 Acres can be had if required. 


RURAL ESSEX 


Publie School village, %, mile from station, 4 miles Dunmow, 
anlecnilisits 10 miles Chelmsford, % miles caw eee . 
PICTURESQUE XVith CENTURY Cc 
MODERNISED AND IN neon CONDITION 


Lounge 31 ft. by 15 ft., 
2 reception rooms, 5 bed 
and dressing rooms, bath- 
room. Good offices. 
All main services. 
Central heating. 
Outbuildings. 
GARAGE 
CHARMING GARDEN. 
LARGE ORCHARD IN 
FULL BEARING. 


IN ALL ABOUT 
7 ACRES 











RINGWOOD 


On the fringe of the New Forest 


A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY HOUSE 
BUILT IN 1903 


FOR SALE. 


Commanding fine views. 


3 sitting rooms, 24ft. 6in. 

by 15ft., 26ft. 6in. by 

15ft. 9in., ” and 16ft. 9in. by 
‘16ft. Qin. 


6 bedrooms, bathroom. 
COMPANY’S ELECTRIC 

LIGHT 

South aspect. 
Gravel soil. 
4 ACRES 

PRICE FREEHOLD 

000 


Apply: HAMPTON & SONS, L1'D., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1, (Tel.: REG, 8222 





By Order of Executors. 


EMINENTLY SUITABLE FOR MEDICAL PROFESSION OR PRIVA 
OCCUPATION 


CLOSE TO HYDE PARK 





(H.24,85 





WELL-BUILT DETACHED NON-BASEMENT FREEHOLL 
RESIDENCE 
14, PALACE COURT, W.2 


Occupying pleasant and quiet position with East and West aspects within stone’s thr 
of the Park and Kensington Gardens. 


containing: Mosaic floored hall, 4 reception rooms, imposing staircase, 8 bedrootis, 


boudoir, 3 bathrooms. 


Wardrobe room. 


Ample offices with servants’ hall. 


PASSENGER LIFT ees GROUND AND FIRST FLOORS, PAVED ARWA 
N REAR OF HOUSE 


WITH VACA NT POSSESSION 


FOR SALE b 
VICTORIA 


AUCTION at the LONDON AUCTION MART, 155, QUEEN 
TREET, LONDON, E.C.4, on TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1944, at 


3 p.m., unless previously sold privately. 


Solicitors : 


Particulars from the a: 


Messrs. BELL BRODRICK & pang 22 Martin Lane, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C 
HAMPTO) N 


“& SONS, LTD., 6 Arlington Street, 





Agents: HAMPTON & SONS, LTD., 6, Arlington Street, S.W.1. Tel.: REG. 8822. James's, SW, (Tel: REG. 8222.) 
BRANCH OFFICES: WIMBLEDON COMMON, 8.W.19. (WIM. 0081). BISHOP’S STORTFORD (243). 





CLASSIFIED PROPERTIES 














= ae (1/6 per line. Min. 3 lines.) 
AUCTIONS AUCTIONS EXCHANGE 
DEVONSHIRE FARMS FOR SALE FFERED. Charming well-built house, 
The MINIATURE ESTATE known as NORFOLK in Herts, 25 miles London. Lounge hall, 
CROSSMEAD, EXETER, comprising the 2 reception, study, kitchen, scullery, larder, 


RESIDENCE containing 4 reception rooms, 
billiards room, lounge hail, 14 bed and dress- 
ing rooms, garages, etc., Entrance Lodge and 
about 11 ACRES of parklands, pleasure and 
vegetable gardens, together with 3 PRIVATE 
DWELLING-HOUSES and a COTTAGE, 
will be OFFERED for SALE by AUCTION 
(unless sold previously by private treaty) 
as a WHOLE or in LOTS, by 

RICKEARD GREEN & MICHELMORE, 
82, Queen Street, Exeter, on FRIDAY, 

UNE 30, at 3 p.m. 

Particulars from the Solic itors, Messrs. W. H. 
Stone & Co., Exeter, or from the Auctioneers. 


WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 
The Estate of A. F. Bobbett, deceased. 
CHEW MAGNA, SOMERSET 
(about 7 miles from Bristol, 12 from Bath and 
Wells and 20 from Weston-super-Mare). 
SALE of a very attractive Georgian Country 
Residence known as THE BEECHES, stand- 
ing in its own grounds of just under 3 acres, 
with charming Pleasure Lawns, Gardens, 
Grounds, Garage, Outbuildings and 2 Cottages, 
WILLIAM KING & SONS 
have been instructed to offer for SALE by 
PUBLIC AUCTION at THE GRAND 
HOTEL, BROAD STREET, BRISTOL, on 
THURSDAY, JUNE 22, 1944, at 3 o’clock 
in the afternoon precisely. The RESIDENCE 
contains: on the ground floor—entrance hall, 
2 reception rooms, library, sun parlour, 
kitchen, underground cellar and other offices; 
on the first floor—3 bedrooms, dressing-room, 
bathroom, w.c., airing cupboard; on the 
second floor—3 bedrooms, boxroom. Com- 
pany’s water. Electric light. Drainage to 
cesspit. Telephone. VACANT POSSESSION 
on SEPT. 29, 1944 (except one cottage). 
Orders to view may be obtained of the 
Auctioneers at Chew Magna, near Bristol 
(Tel.: Chew Magna 24). Printed Particulars 
in course of preparation and may be obtained 
of the Auctioneers or of the Solicitors: 
BOBBETT BrRos., 40, Corn Street, Bristol 1 
(Tel.: 21897). 
WARWICKSHIRE 
For SALE by AUCTION at 4 p.m., JUNE 21, 
at the COURT HOUSE, WARWICK, with 
Vacant Possession on Completion, excellent 
Freehold Farm with 278% acres, good Farm- 
house with 5 bedrooms and 2 maids’ rooms, 
excellent Farm Buildings in perfect condition. 
Situated 18 miles from Birmingham, 6 miles 
from Stratford-on-Avon and 12 miles from 
Warwick, near G.W.R. station. 
Particulars (price 2s. 6d.) from the Vendor’s 
Solicitors, Messrs. Moore & Tibbits, 36, High 
Street, Warwick, or from the Auctioneers, 
Jo ARGETTS & SONS, 
12, High Street, Warwiek. 








Adjoining the Market Town of East Dereham 
and 12 miles from Norwich. 
Attractive Residential Agricultural Property 
THE ROOKERY FARM, EAST DEREHAM. 
Georgian-type mode rnised House, excellent 
Farm Premises and 3 good Cottages. 
214 ACRES of high fertile Arable and Pasture 
Land FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION, 
subject to Particulars and Conditions of Sale. 
ROYAL HOTE NORWICH, JUNE 24, 





19 
Particulars from } HOOD, VORES AND 
ALLWOOD, Solicitors, ‘East Dereham; Messrs. 
T. H. WaRREN & Son, East Dereham; 
MESSRS. FRANCIS HORNOR & SON, 
Auctioneers, Old Bank of England Court, 
Norwich. 








By direction of W. Hutchinson, Esq. 
SOUTH WILTS 
Mainly with Early Vacant Possession. 


THE HURDCOTT HOUSE ESTATE 
Seven miles from the City of Salisbury, on the 
main west road to Exeter and Taunton. Good 

bus services and express trains. 

A valuable Oasis of Greensand amid the Chalk 
Hills, in one of the most beautiful and pro- 
ductive valleys of this delightful county. 
Including the ‘attractive Stone-built Georgian 
Residence, a medium-size COUNTRY HOUSE 
of character and charm, with modern conveni- 
ences, situated among surroundings of great 
natural beauty and Finely Timbered Park and 
Grounds of 70 acres. The Estate, which is 
nearly all in hand, covers an area of 1,017 
ACRES, with the Mile of Trout-fishing in the 
Nadder and a Lake (wildfowl), and 3 
EXCELLENT FARMS, 250, 300, and 106 acres 
each, in good heart and condition, with good 
buildings. Always in hand. Vacant Possession 
Michaelmas next. 21 charming Small Houses 
and Cottages are of great character natural 
to the countryside. Various Holdings 4 
Accommodation Lots. 120 acres of Woodla 

in Lots showing some of the FINEST TIMBER 
it is possible to grow. Also good Meadow Land 

which 
WOOLLEY & WALLIS 

are instructed to SELL by AUCTION, in 
LOTS, at the RED LION HOTEL, SALIS- 
BURY, bem 4 ¢ JUNE 14, 1944, 


p.m. 

Full particulars price 5/- from the Solicitors : 

Messrs. BIRKBECK, JULIUS EDWARDS AND 

Co., 49, Moorgate, London, E.C.2; or the 

Auctioneers’ Offices at Salisbury (Tel. 2491), 

Ringwood (Tel. 191), Romsey (Tel. 129). 

It is many years since an opportunity hh, this 

nature has arisen in this beautiful part of 
Wiltshire. 


4 bed, 2 superb tiled bathrooms, linen room, 
main water and electricity, telephone, central 
heating, double garage, drive, fuel store, 
kitchen garden, lawns and woodland, 2 acres, 
daily help and gardener available. £5,600. 
Might = house without cottage in exchange. 
WA D—Cottage or Lodge, secluded but 
not Ieelated, with 10 to 20 acres, suitable 
poultry and fruit. Some woodland, green- 
houses and outbuildings an advantage. Within 
50 miles London (daily reach). Surrey pre- 
ferred. Tiny farm would suit. About £3,000. 
Full details with une ay if possible (w! hich 
will be returned).—Box 








ENT. Freehold, with possession, few 
minutes London main line station. 


Residence, 6-7 bedrooms, bathroom, 2 w.c.s, 
secondary stairs, main electricity, co.’s water. 
9 sound cottages, main services. About 
197 acres excellent land, mostly rich pasture, 
intersected with streams. Fruit orchard. 
Tie-ups 62 cows, very numerous buildings. 
Electric light installed. £12,000.—Box 974. 
NORFOLK, SUFFOLK and ESSEX. 
Messrs. Woopcock & Son, Country 
House Specialists, of 16, Arcade Street, 
Ipswich, have a number of Requisitioned 
Properties, and others offered with deferred 
possession, on their books for disposal. Inter- 
ested buyers willing to wait for possession 
are invited to apply for particulars, stating 
requirements. Prices range from £2,000 to 
£10,000.—Woopcock & SON, Ipswich (Tel. 
4334/5). 
OMERSET (in village betewen Taunton 
and Yeovil). Just in market. Most 
attractive Stone-built Residence, in perfect 
order. 3 reception, cloakroom, 6 main bed and 
dressing rooms, 2 bath, 2 maids’. All main 











services. Central heating. Walled garden, 
tennis court. Garage and stables. In all 
2 acres. Freehold with possession September, 


1944, £5,250.—LAWRENCE & SON, Crewkerne 
(Tel. 71) and at Bridport. 


WANTED 


ANYWHERE SOUTH or SOUTH-WEST 
Wanted, Old-world Cottage and garden. 

1-2 reception rooms, 3 bed, bath and sanita- 
tion.—F ARROW, Beverley Park, Monkseaton. 
UCKS (near Thames) or W. Sussex. 
Wanted, Cottage or Small House. Se- 
cluded. Good views, Modern services or avail- 
or aoe, 73, Portland Place, London, 














OME COUNTIES. Wanted, Unfur- 
nished House to rent. About 6 bedrooms, 
Easy daily reach of London.—Box 976. 





ESTATE AGENTS | 


BERKSHIRE. MARTIN & POLE 
A ae My ie 
aud WOKIN 
BERKS RERKS AND BORDERS ¢ oF aDIOINIM 
COUNTIES, especially concerned with the 
Sale of Country ‘Houses and Estates.—Messr: 
NICHOLAS, 1, Station Road, Reading. Tel. 4441 
BERKS, - BUCKS AND OXON.—Gippys, 
Maidenhead (Tel. 54), Windsor (‘Tel. 73) 
Slough (Tel. 20048), Sunningdale (Ascot 73), 
DEVON and S. AND W. COUNTIES. 
The only complete illustrated Registej 
(Price 2s, 6d.). Selected lists free.—R1PPoy, 
BoswELt & Co., F.A.L, Exeter, (Est. 1884. 
eH AMPSHIRE and SOUTHERN 
COUNTIES .—22, Westwood “ 





















Southampton.—-W ALLER & KING, 
Business established over 100 years. 
LEICESTERSHIRE and NORTHANTS. 
HOLLOWAY, PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, 
F.S.L, F.A.L), Auctioneers and Estate Agents 
Market Harborough. (Est. 1809.) 
SHROPSHIRE, border counties and Nort 
Wales for residences, farms, etc., writ 
the Principal Agents—H ALL, WATER! DGE AND 
OWEN, LTD., Shrewsbury. (Tel. 2081.) 
SUFFOLK AND EASTERN COUNTIES 
WOODCOCK & SON, Estate Agents 
Surveyors, Valuers and Auctioneers. 
SPECIALISTS IN COUNTRY P::OPER 
TIES. (Tel.: Ipswich 4334.) 
Sane SURREY, HAMPSHi 
ENT. To buy or ’sell a Countr: 
=... or Cottage in these counties, consult 
A. T. UNDERWOOD & Co., Three Bridges 
Sussex (Crawley 528), amalgama’.1_wit 
JOHN DOWLER & Co., Petersfiel:, Hant 
(Petersfield 359). 
SG USSEX AND ADJOINING CO 
JARVIS & CO.,of Haywards Heath, 
in High-class Residences and Estat 
of which are solely in their hands. 
ws COUNTRY AND MI 
pply Leading Agents: 
Cagmmaahiczn: BROTHERS & HA 
ofShrewsbury. Tel.: Shrewsbury 2061 
Y ORKSHIRE and 
COUNTIES. Landed, Reside: 
Agricultural Estates—BARKER, § 
Lewis, F.S.I., F.A.1., 4, Park 
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Leeds 1. (Tel. 23427.) —_ 
TO LET au 

ANGER HILL. Weill furnishe ‘Lou 

to let. 2 double bedrooms, ingle, 

3 reception, shelter, beautiful gander Ogns. 
per week. 25 mins. from Piccadill) irci* 
(Tel.: Per. 1771.) - 
Wanted—continued. N 
50 MILES RADIUS OF LC 0O { 
Wanted, House or Flat, furnished c unfur 


nished. —-Box 975 









am 


CC 
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Regent 
4304 


OSBORN & MERCER 


28b, ALBEMARLE ST., 
PICCADILLY, W.1 


MEMBERS OF THE CHARTERED SURVEYORS’ AND AUCTIONEERS’ INSTITUTES 








Q@LOS (NEAR TEWKESBURY) 
y ing a splendid position within convenient reach of a bus 
nr cavelse to Gl ter and Cheltenh y 





A WELL-BUILT HOUSE IN BEAUTIFUL 
PARKLAND 





Halls, 3 reception rooms, 11 bedrooms, 4 baths. 


Main Services. Central Heating. 
Cottages. Stabling. Garages. Farmbuildings. 
it 8 acres of well laid-out pleasure grounds, walled 
ien garden, etc. Parkland (part having recently been 

ploughed). In all 
ABOUT 80 ACRES 
F Sale with Possession apart from two rooms 
which have been requisitioned 


rents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. (17,470) 


HANTS (near Winchester) 
mificent p 
RSI nae South and South-East 
A DELIGHTFUL SMALL ESTATE WITH A 
SPLENDIDLY APPOINTED RESIDENCE 
Fine lounge (40ft. by 2tft.), 3 other reception rooms, 
11 bedrooms (all fitted basins), 4 baths. 

Co.’s electricity, gas and water. Central heating. 
Farm Buildings, Lodge, 2 Cottages. Garages. 
Pretty pleasure gardens, hard tennis court, partly walled 
kitchen garden, parklands, woodland, farmland, etc., in all 


ABOUT 215 ACRES 





g glorious views 





Note.—The Lodge, park and land are let. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD 
ole Agents: OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 


(17,479) 





EAST SUSSEX 
Beautifully situate some 400 feet up, commanding panoramic 
views of the Downs and Sea. 
LOVELY OLD ELIZABETHAN HOUSE Brought 
to Modern Standards of Comfort and Luxury 
4 reception, 11 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms 
Main electricity. Central Heating. First-class 
Water Supply 
Cottage. Garage for 6 cars. 
Delightful well maintained gardens, 
garden, soft fruit, fully stocked orchards, En Tout 
Tennis Court, Magnificent Swimming Pool. 
Pasture and Arable. In all 
NEARLY 28 ACRES 
More Land Available if required 
PRICE FREEHOLD £11,000 
Would be Sold Fully Furnished 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





Agents: 





including kitchen 


(17,475) | Agents : 


FAVOURITE WEYBRIDGE DISTRICT 


Within a few minutes’ walk of Oatlands Park, near to a bus 
onal and within convenient reach of the ‘station. 


mm A_DELIGHTFUL MODERN HOUSE 


OCCUPYING ASPLENDID POSITION OBTAINING 
THE MAXIMUM AMOUNT OF SUN 





Hall,{4:reception rooms, 8: bedrooms, 2 baths. 


ALL MAIN_ SERVICES 


GARAGE 

Charming well laid out garden in splendidJorder and 
extending to ABOUT 1 ACRE 
PRICE FREEHOLD £7,500 
OSBORN & MERCER, as above. 





(17,481) 








23, MOUNT ST., 
G .OSVENOR SQ., LONDON, W.1 


WILSON & CO. 


Grosvenor 
1441 





C NE OF THE FINEST SMALL ESTATES 
IN THE HOME COUNTIES 
THE MIDST OF MOST BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY 


H UP ON A SOUTHERN SLOPE WITH MOST 
GLORIOUS VIEWS. 


~~ 
= 


A VERY LOVELY REPLICA OF PERIOD 
ARCHITECTURE 


Delightfully positioned in finely timbered gardens, park” 
lands and woods, perfectly secluded. 11 bed and dressing 
rooms, 5 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. Central heating, 
main electricity and ‘water. Stabling. Garages. Cottages. 


HOME FARM WITH MODEL BUILDINGS IN HAND. | 


The property has been well maintained and the appointments 
and fittings throughout are of the best. 


NEARLY 300 ACRES. FOR SALE. 


\ rare opportunity for a buyer seeking perfection. 


WILson & CO., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 


Sole Agents : 


BERKSHIRE 








LOvEty QUEEN ANNE MANOR in delightful old 
gardens and park. Full of character and beautifully 


appointed. 13 beds, 


Stabling. 
Garage. 2 cottages. 


5 baths, 4 reception. 
House let for the war. 


FOR SALE) WITH 100 ‘ACRES 


Agents: Wtnson & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








RURAL SURREY 


IN A NOTEDLY BEAUTIFUL DISTRICT. HIGH UP. 
PERFECT SECLUSION. NEAR BUS ROUTE AND 
STATION. FAST TRAINS TOCITY AND WEST END. 


BEAUTIFULLY APPOINTED HOUSE OF GREAT 
CHARM AND CHARACTER 


Every modern comfort and convenience. 
and fireplaces. Luxurious bathrooms. 
Fitted washbasins in bedrooms. 


Choice panelling 
Parquet floors. 
Radiators throughout. 


10 BED AND DRESSING ROOMS, 4 BATHROOMS. 
LOUNGE AND CHARMING RECEPTION ROOMS. 
2 modern cottages. Stabling. Garage for several cars- 
SET WITHIN LOVELY OLD GARDENS AND 
SURROUNDED BY COMMON. 


The whole place is in perfect order throughout and is 
undoubtedly one of the most charming small properties in the 
Home Counties. 


ABOUT 12 ACRES. FOR SALE 
Owner’s Agents: WILsoNn & Co., 23, Mount Street, W.1. 








F. L. MERCER & CO. 


SACKVILLE HOUSE, 40, PICCADILLY, W.1 


Regent 2481 





BETWEEN EPSOM AND LEATHERHEAD | EXORS. BARGAIN. 


ASM 'IRABLY APPOINTED COUNTRY HOUSE,. 
8 reception, 8 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Central heating. 
Main services. Double garage. Fascinating gardens. 
Hard court, orchard, etc. 3 ACRES. Quick sale desired, 
—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 





PERIOD HOUSE AND 160 ACRES. £9,500 | 


2 reception, | 


ESSEX AND SUFFOLK BORDERS. 
5 bedrooms, bathroom. Entrance lodge. Pretty old- 
world gardens, splendid buildings. Possession Michaelmas. 
_ MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 
W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


BETWEEN LEWES & HAYWARDS HEATH 
CHARMING COUNTRY HOUSE, 3 reception, 





6-7 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. Garage. 
Cottage, Beautiful grounds and paddock. 8% ACRES. 
TEMPTING PRICE.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 


House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
Street.) Tel. : Regent 2481. 


BERKHAMSTED, Herts. 40 mins. London 
PEACEFUL AND SECLUDED HISTORIC MANOR, 


(Entrance in Sackville 



































Re 
—— 





Somerset, 3 miles Taunt 
EORGIAN PERIOD 
rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
cottages. Delightful -— and paddocks. 
Post-war possession. 590.—F. L. MERCER & Co., 
Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
ville Street.) Tel.: Regent 248 8i. 


Garage. 


HOUSE, 4 peception, 9 bed- | 
13 ACRES. 


(Entrance in Sack- 





SOMERSET, nr. FROME. 
COTTAGE TYPE (modernised), 

rooms, bath. Garage. 
AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


2 reception, 


1 Acre, £1,500 
3 bed- 
Nice gardens.—F. L. MERCER 
(Entrance 





| YACHTSMAN’S IDEAL on Sussex Coast 


Unrivalled position. 20 miles tidal water. 
ARCHITECT-BUILT H 

rooms, 2 bathrooms. Main services. 
at gardens. 1 ACRE. Private jetty. 
W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Regent 2481. 


Garage. 





BETWEEN ST. ALBANS AND LUTON 
Beauty spot, facing golf links. 
UDOR-STYLE MODERN HOUSE, 





3 reception, 


OUSE, 2 reception, 4 bed- 
Attrac- 
£7,000 or OFFER. 
MERCER & CoO., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, 


PRE- — PRICE | 





SOMETHING OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
AN ARTIST’S RESIDENCE, dating XVIIth CEN- 

TURY, on outskirts of Essex village. 
2 reception, 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. rvi 
Studio. Garage. Charming walled gardens. 2 ACR Es. 
£4,250. Possession—F. L. MERCER & CO., Sackville 
House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


SURREY BARGAIN. 30 minutes London 





ELL-APPOINTED RESIDENCE, 3 reception, 
8 bedrooms (basins), 2 bathrooms. ae Cottage. 
Beautiful gardens. 2 ACRES. L. MERCER 


AND Co., Sackville House, 40, Piccadilly, ¥ Wi. (Entrance 
in Sackville Street.) Tel.: 2481. 


BETWEEN NORWICH AND THETFORD 





Pe Gerace HOUSE, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, bath. 
Goreme, Cottage. — Gardens and paddocks. 
RES. £4, — MERCER & CO., Sackville 


; ng 40, Piccadilly, W. f.. p Re in Sackville Street.) 
Tel.: Regent 2481. 


HERTS BARGAIN. 





Less than Half Cost 
FACING PRIVATE PARK. Outskirts of a town; 











pre-TUDOR. Lounge, 2 reception. 7 bedrooms, 2 6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Central heating. Main | daily reach. 8 bedrooms, 4 reception, 3 bathrooms. 
bath rooms, 3-car garage. Old-world gardens, 4 ACRES. | services. Double garage. Charming gardens and 5 ACRES. | All mains. Garage. Secluded garden 1 ACRE. £3,500. 
1?,992.—F. L. Mercer & Co., Sackville House, 40, | £7,250.—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville House, 40,| Post-war possession—F. L. MERCER & Co., Sackville 
Picesdilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) Tel.: | House, 40, Piccadilly, W.1. (Entrance in Sackville Street.) 

it 2481. Regent 2481. | Tel: Regent 2481. 

a: BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY ny 

LONDON, S.W.3 0152-3 

WYE VALLEY a EXCEPTIONALLY NICE | GENTLEMAN'S HIGH-CLASS 
weed te nea SURREY. 30 MILES LONDON | OXFORDSHIRE FARM ee 


| 
Trout and salmon fishing near. | 
‘QHTFUL OLD HOUSE OF | 
RACTER in perfect order through- | 
nd all on two floors. High up facing | 
, with lovely views over the valley. 
_ption Laparaost floors), 8 bedrooms | 
2 bathrooms. Electric | 
Unf: ling ‘water. Modern certified | 
ge. Sandy soil, Garage. Stabling. | 
iful terraced gardens. Very fine | 


tim trees. Rich pastureland poe’ small 
14 ACRES. IMMEDIATE | 
POSSESSION. 


FREEHOLD ONLY £4,200 | 
GENUINE BARGAIN. 


But right in the country, a perfect position. 
PICTURESQUE RESIDENCE OF 
CHARACTER 
PARTLY XVith CENTURY 
with all modern conveniences. 
| Main electricity. Central heating. Modernly 


equipped domestic offices. 
5 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms. Cottage. Garage. 


Long drive approach. Pretty old gardens. 


28 ACRES 
VACANT POSSESSION FREEHOLD 
| Personally inspected 
recommended. 
HORSLEY & BALDRY, AS ABOBE. 


Main water. | highly-cultivated lands. 
3 reception, 


Farmery. 


and most highly 
Sole Agents, BENTALL, 





FAVOURITE PART HEYTHROP 
COUNTRY 
NEARLY 450 ACRES 
Superior stone- 
built residence in excellent position —_ 
beautiful views, 3 reception, 5 bedroom 
bath; electric light, etc. Excellent build: 
ings. Bailiff’s house and cottages. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD AT 
REASONABLE PRICE 
with immediate possession. Recommended 


BENTALL, HorstEy & BALDRY 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. *6152. 


RESIDENTIAL FARM 


QUITE NEAR SMALL MARKET 
TOWN 


Nearly 90 ACRES really good land (60 
| acres grass with stream through), VERY 

NICE HOUSE, excellent views, 3 recep- 

tion, 4 bedrooms. Bath. Good water and 
: lighting. Splendid range of stone buildings. 
! 


| ATTRACTIVE 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


001 or near. Vacant possession. 
Unusually attractive estate. ’ 


BENTALL, HORSLEY & BALDRY, 
184, Brompton Road, 8.W.3. (Ken. 0152.) 
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ovemer sss = GEORGE ‘PROLLOPE & SONS wns rien sat 




















— Westminster, 8.W.1 
25, MOUNT = ‘GROSVENOR t SQ., W.1 
A BEAUTIFUL LITTLE MODERNISED TUDOR RESIDENCE | GENUINE Xlllth CENTURY RESIDENCE 
IN WEST SUSSEX In a quaint old Sussex village, 5 minutes from station. 


London 35 miles. Sussex Coast 15 miles. Close bus stop. 
3 reception rooms, 5 bed- 



















rooms, bathroom. Model Full of old oak work, and 
domestic offices. Main containing 17 bed and 
electric light and power. dressing rooms, 5 bath- 
Main water. Modern rooms, 5 reception rooms 
drainage. Garage and a aie : 
workshop. All newly (one 55 ft. long), and 
decorated and in excel- | 
lent order. 7% ACRES 
Pretty old-world gardens 
surround the residence of beautiful well-kept 
and include Lawns, Lily grounds, de 


Pond, Old Well, Flower- 
ing Shrubs, Kitchen 





Gardens and Fruit | IDEAL FOR A PRIVATE % bine AS x 
Trees, useful Paddock. HOTEL Pi Je . , 
IN ALL ABOUT Post-war possession Saal iia as 
: 3 ACRES ii acca : al | 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD | WITH VACANT POSSESSION IN SEPT. NEXT PRICE £7,000, FREEHOLD 
All particulars of the Sole Agents: GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mount Street, Recently inspected and recommended by GEORGE TROLLOPE & SONS, 25, Mc nt 
London, W.1. (C.2043) Street. W.1. (A.2) 8) 











me JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK cena 


aavye. OXFORD & CHIPPING NORTON 


ON THE BORDERS OF BERKSHIRE AND BETWEEN READING AND BASINGSTOKE 
OXFORDSHIRE In an unspoiled position. 
In the centre of The Old Berks Hunt and within 3 miles of the famous Frilford Heath | CHARMING LABOUR-SAVING MODERN RESIDENCE. 3 sitting rv ws, 
Golf Course. | 6 bedroons, 2 bathrooms, 3 attics. Electric light; ample water supply; teleph ne; 


ATTRAC central heating. Two garages. Over 1 ACRE. 

AN TIVE STONE- ILT RY HOUSE 

: : ‘ ° BU COUNT : US | PRICE FREEHOLD, £5,000 

standing on the outskirts of a village, enjoying lovely views extending as far as the 
Berkshire Downs. Apply : JAMES STYLES & WHITLOCK, as above. 

3 sitting rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 2 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. Main 

electric light and power, excellent water supply; telephone; good stabling and garage | —_ 


remises, including six modern loose boxes. Cottage. 
Ps Ss a BETWEEN BANBURY AND CHIPPING NORTON 
CHARMING GROUNDS, INCLUDING ROSE GARDEN, KITCHEN GARDEN, 


ORCHARD, ETC., TOGETHER WITH THREE USEFUL PADDOCKS, IN ALL In a rural but accessible position. 
ABOUT AN.EXCEPTIONALLY PLEASING STONE-BUILT COTSWOLD MANOR 
74%, ACRES HOUSE. 3 sitting rooms, 5 principal bedrooms, 4 servants’ bedrooms, 3 bath- 


—s vs was rooms. Main electric light, good water supply; telephone; central heating. Garages 
(WOULD-BE,.SOLD WITH 117 ACRES ONLY) and good stabling. Cottage. Pretty gardens, orchard and paddock, in all about 


7 ACRES. FOR SALE FREEHOLD. 
FOR SALE FREEHOLD with Post-War Vacant Possession 


Apply : The Sole Agents, JAMES StyLEs & WHITLOCK, as above. hogs : Saas Gertan & Wameck, a seve. 









































OF SHREWSBURY (Tel.: 2061) THE AGENTS FOR THE WEST a 
te: te LEDBURY EXETER, 8 miles. £4,950 WEST MONTGOMERYSHIRE. 188 ACRES 
y ELIGHTFUL RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY. Near | £6,950 
EAUTIFULLY SITUATED 
BD OUSE tn Cli-world garden end large orctand Di sration, bus and large village. Tn most, attractive | MINIATURE SPORTING and FARMING ESTATE 
In ht about 414 ACRES. Hall. 3-4 reception rooms, matured grounds of nearly 5 ACRES re pame | eld) | Glorious spot, near market town. Excellent house. 
6 bedrooms, bathroom. Electric light. Garage, etc. wm a a nl ee oe dunes (6 aah | 6-7 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception. Electricity. Central 
’ oR. . : . arge moderr 4 ais on heat. Aga cooker. Cottage. Fa buildi le 
: CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury = and flat. Main electricity. (let) Fam tog g arm buildings, good land 
SOUTH HEREFORDSHIRE. £3,950 _CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. | CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
EORGIAN RESIDENCE in lovely district. Hall, 'O ’ ais 
Be een ee eta are istrict. Hall | SOUTH DEVON. GENTLEMAN'S FARM | wear FAVOURITE DORSET COAST 
electricity. Ample _ buildings. About 7 ACRES. | £7,750. 132 ACRES TOWN. F 
Possession. ‘ 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. & enties Baster. LOVELY RESIDENTIAL PROPERTY in glorious 
a ~ EXCELLENT RESIDENCE, 6 bedrcoms, 2 bathrooms, | position, with sea views. 7-9 bedrooms, 3 bathrooms. 
JUST IN THE MARKET. NORTH WALES 3 reception. Electric light. 2 Cottages. Splendid | Main services. Lodge. 7 ACRES. 
3,950 buildings and good land. Possession. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
5 miles from Bettws-y-Coed and 1% mile station. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. | seeconarenie 
In lovely country. Fy 2 gg NORTH CARMARTHENSHIRE. £2, 650 
A DELIGHTFUL COUNTRY PROPERTY with FIRST-CLASS DAIRY FARM, 114 ACRES 21 ACRES 
seems Chalk. —, h a rag al aa om SOUTH WORCESTERSHIRE Lovely wooded country, 7 miles Llandovery, on bus route. 
2 bathrooms. Esse cooker. No electric light. Garage SMALL MODERNISED HOUSE. Main electricity | en MODERN HOUSE, 2 reception (one 22ft. by 
(2 cars) and buildings. 7 ACRES. LEASE OF FISHING and water. Model buildings. First-class land in | 12ft.), 3 bedrooms, bathroom. Ideal boiler. Gravity 
RIGHTS. (A large Cottage with 27 ACRES might be perfect condition. Possession. Highly recommended. | water. No lighting. Buildings, fields and woods. Small 
bought.) £7,950 FREEHOLD. | trout stream. Rates £8 per annum. 
CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. CHAMBERLAINE-BROTHERS & HARRISON, Shrewsbury. 
FOR SALE BY PRIVATE TREATY 
BROMLEY, KILPEDDER, CO. WICKLOW 
SPLENDID RESIDENCE, ON 170 ACRES (STATUTE) 
IN ONE OR MORE LOTS 
Situated on main Dublin-Wicklow ro1l, 4 miles of Greystones, 3 to ae, and only about & from Bray, and within 40 minutes’ car run of city. 
THE RESIDENCE, which is of substantial construction, is ideally situated on high 
ground, affording magnificent views of sea and mountains, and contains: Tiled . <sti- — 
bule, hall, 4 comfortable reception rooms, 5 family bedrooms, 2 bed-dressirg 1 rooms, —— 


2 bathrooms and wash basins (h. and c.), 2 servants’ bedrooms, linen room vith 

copper cylinder, copper piping throughout. "Ample domestic offices, including m em 

equipped kitchen with ‘‘Esse’’ cooker; wired for electricity (own plant, re tly 
working). Also strong room and other apartments. 


THE OUT-OFFICES are stone-built, with slated roofs, and include 3 hay ns, 
coach-house and stabling, 9 stalls, 2 garages, fowl houses and runs. 


DELIGHTFULLY LAID-OUT PLEASURE GROUNDS WITH PRETTY WO ED 
WALKS, WALLED-IN FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDENS OF A” UT 
4 ACRES. 4 GREENHOUSES. 

On the Lands are STEWARD’S HOUSE, GATE LODGE, 2 WORKMEN’S _)T- 


TAGES. Vartry water supply to House. "Lands, are also well watered and fe ‘ed. | 
Subject to Land Commission Annuity of £60 0s. 2d. (revised). P.L.V., £227 08. ff 


PRICE £7,500 
FURNITURE AT VALUATION, IF REQUIRED. 
Apply Messrs. CROSSMAN, BLOCK & CO., 16, Theobalds Road, Gray’s Inn, London, W.C.I ~ 
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Telegrams: 
‘* Wood, Agents, Weedo, 
Lendon.”’ 


9R SALE BY AUCTION 
LOTS, FREEHOLD, 
MAINLY WITH 
JACANT POSSESSION 
UNIQUELY SITUATED MARI- 
TIME PROPERTY OF 
98 ACRES 
ON THE WATER’S EDGE, 


comprising: 


Illustrated particulars (price 2s. each) may be obtained, when ready, from the Auctioneers : 


JOHN D. WOOD & CO. 


_ 23, BERKELEY SQUARE, LONDON, W.1 


ANGLESEY COAST 
THE POINT ESTATE, RHOSCOLYN, NEAR HOLYHEAD 








Also 3 SEASIDE COTTAGES (one almost on the 
beach). 


TWO BOATHOUSES (one with 3-roomed flat over) 
BEAUTIFUL BUILDING SITES with extensive 

sea views. 
LAND 
FARM, 49 ACRES, with good stone-built house. 


ACCOMMODATION 


To be OFFERED for SALE by 

AUCTION in about 16 LOTS (unless 

previously sold) towards the end of 
JULY 


and HIRFRON 


Mayfair 6341 
(10 lines) 





TWO COMPLETELY 
FURNISHED MODERN 
HOUSES 


known as 


THE POINT 
AND 
BRYN EITHEN 


within a few yards of the sea shore and 

containing respectively 7 bed, recep- 

tion and 2 bathrooms, etc., and 5 bed, 

2 rece ption, bath, etc. Both have 
electric light, etc. 





JoHN D. Woop & Co., 23, Berkeley Square, W.1. 





26 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 5 reception. Co.’s electricity. 


NEAR OXFORD 
EARLY GEORGIAN MANSION SUITABLE FOR SCHOOL OR HOTEL 


ABOUT 68 ACRES - - - - 


ALSO FARM OF 331 ACRES LET 


Lodge. Lovely park. 


Apply: JoHn D. Woop & Co., 28, Berkeley Square, London, W.1. 


TOTAL RENTS £515 
AT PRE-WAR RENT OF £356 








| 





? principal bed and dressing rooms, 
3 bath rooms, lounge, hall, 8 reception 


Central 
9344/5/6/7 


FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO. 


(Established 1799) 


AUCTIONEERS. 


CHARTERED SURVEYORS. 


LAND AGENTS. 


29, FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


Telegrams: 
Farebrother, London 





rooms. 


Compact domestic offices. 


CENTRAL HEATING. 


MAIN SERVICES. 


COTTAGES. 


GARAGE FOR 3 CARS. 


STABLING. 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 


(just off) 


A MOST ATTRACTIVE RESIDENCE 





WELL LAID-OUT GROUNDS 
INCLUDING MINIATURE LAKE, 
KITCHEN GARDEN AND 
ORCHARD, THE WHOLE ABOUT 


6Y, ACRES 


TO BE SOLD 


FREEHOLD 


Particulars from the Owner’s Agents: FAREBROTHER, ELLIS & CO., 29, Fleet Street, E.C.4 








TOTTENHAM COURT RD., W.I 


MAPLE & Co. Lp. 


5, GRAFTON ST., MAYFAIR, W.1 








(Euston 7000) (Regent 4685) 
VALUATIONS | SURREY KENT 7 a ton cagpe 
Near Godstone, 1 mile from station, 6 miles | Chislehurst, 1 mile from station. Bus service asial overlooking yoy ie adlienets 
‘URNITURE and EFFECTS 1 minute. 


ued for Insurance, Probate, etc. 
FURNITURE SALES 
iducted in Town and Country 


PLY—MAPLE & CO.,5, GRAFTON 
EET, OLD BOND STREET, W.1 





East Grinstead with bus service. 


PS. 


SALE, SMALL BRICK-BUILT 
OUSE, recently re-decorated, con- 
telatne : Large lounge, 


3 small sitting 


rooms, 5 bedrooms, bathroom and good 


offices. Electric light. 


garage. 


Small stable or 
VERY NICE GARDEN OF 


% ACRE. 


PRICE £3,590 


Agents: Marte & CO., as above. 





Te BE SOLD, AN ATTRACTIVE 
HOUSE OF RED BRICK, standing 
well back from the road in very nice 
grounds. Lounge hall. 3 good size — 
rooms, servant’s sitting room, 8 bedroom: 

workroom, bathroom, etc. Electric light, 
Gas fires. Garage for large car. Tennis 
court, rose garden, kitchen garden, etc. 


PRICE £4,000 
Apply: MapLs & Co., as above. 


FoR pnt A FINE STONE-BUILT 
RESIDENCE erected in 1870, and 
situate in grounds of about 5 ACRES, 


| and approached by a fine carriage drive. 
| Hall. 5 large reception rooms, 18 bedrooms, 


bathrooms, spacious offices, gymnasium, 


| ete. Garage for 2 large cars. Good cottage 

| of 7 rooms. 3 grass tennis courts, 2 aeres of 

| kitchen garden, etc. The property is suit- 
able for a School or Institution. 


£12,C00 FREEHOLD 
Agents: MapLE & Co., as above. 
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5, MOUNT ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


CURTIS & HENSON 


Grosvenor 3131 (3 lines) 
Established 1875 





BORDERS OF SUSSEX AND KENT 


<x 


MODERN CHARACTER RESIDENCE 


Designed by a well-known Architect. 


Panelled hall, 4 reception rooms, 
12 bed and dressing rooms, 5 well- 
fitted bathrooms. 


Sun loggia. 
Modern domestic offices. 
Central heating throughout. Main 
electricity and water. 
ENTRANCE LODGE AND TWO 
COTTAGES. 
Garage for three cars. 


| Magnificently timbered grounds, well matured, with lawns bordering a lake of 3 acres, and beyon merging into a wild garden and woodland. 






i ae 





FOR SALE WITH ABOUT 25 ACRES (POSSESSION LATER) 


Further particulars from: CURTIS & HENSON, 5, Mount Street, London, W.1. 


(16,187) 



























JARVIS & CO. 


HAYWARDS HEATH 


Tel.: 700 









MID-SUSSEX 


Within 4 miles of Haywards Heath. Excellent schools in immediate vicinity. 


LONG LOW GEORGIAN-STYLE RESIDENCE 


With well-proportioned rooms, and commanding views of the South Downs. 


Due South aspect. 


Panelled and beamed lounge, 
3 other reception rooms, 6 
principal bedrooms, 2 dressing 
rooms, 2 maids’ bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maids’ sitting- 
room, etc. 


All main services. Garage for 
4 cars. Stabling. Beautifully 


timbered grounds. Prolific 
kitchen garden and young 
orchard. 





TWO DRIVES AND LODGE 
ENTRANCE. 


FREEHOLD WITH ABOUT 4%, ACRES, £7,500 


POSSESSION DURING SUMMER. 


Recommended by the Sole Agents: Jarvis & Co., Haywards Heath (Tel. 700). 






























BERNARD THORPE & PARTNERS 


LAND AGENTS, EFFINGHAM PARK ESTATE OFFICE, COPTHORNE, 
CRAWLEY, SUSSEX. Tel.: Copthorne 324/5. 








SUSSEX 


Within easy reach of London and the Coast. 


To be offered for SALE BY AUCTION, asa WHOLE OR IN LOTS, at the SWA 
HOTEL, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, on THURSDAY, JUNE 29, 1944, at 3 P.. 
(unless previously sold by private treaty) 


THE SOUTHOVER HALL ESTATE of 580 ACRES 


20 miles from Brighton and 2 miles from the village of Burwash 


including SOUTHOVER HALL, an ATTRACTIVE AND SPACIOUS 

PROPERTY of about 40 rooms, standing on high ground in wooded surroundings, 

suitable for a school or for institutional purposes; PONTS FARM of 290 ACRES: 

HOLTON FARM of 153 ACRES; building and accommodation lands; two good 

Cottages with well stocked gardens and Glasshouses, suitable for market gardening; 

Oast House Cottage; and other Cottages. The Estate has extensive road trontages, 
and PRODUCES AN INCOME OF £917 PER ANNUM. 





Particulars and plans (1s.) from the Auctioneers. 






Solicitors: Messrs. ELVY RoBB & Co., Tudor Lodge, Grand Avenue, London, N.10. 
Auctioneers: Messrs. BERNARD THORPE AND PARTNERS, Effingham Park Estate 
Office, Copthorne, Crawley, Sussex. 






























SANDERS’ 


MARKET PLACE, SIDMOUTH 





SIDMOUTH 


A REGENCY HOUSE OF GREAT CHARM 
in a perfect setting. 


GROUNDS OF ABOUT 5 ACRES, WITH FINE TREES AND A WALLED 
FRUIT AND VEGETABLE GARDEN. 
The Property, at present under requisition, is exceptionally attractive, modernised, 
with CENTRAL HEATING AND MAIN ELECTRICITY AND OTHER SERVICES, 
and has a Suite of 3 Principal Entertaining Rooms (all communicating) which open 
to a broad south terrace and are finely proportioned. There are 2 additional reception 
rooms on the ground floor, also excellent domestic offices, with servants’ sitting room. 
On the first floor are 6 double and 3 single bedrooms, 1 dressing room (with bath) and 
a second bathroom. The general fittings are of high quality throughout. 
EXCELLENT OUTBUILDINGS, PART OF WHICH COULD BE CONVERTED 
TO FORM A GARDENER’S COTTAGE IF DESIRED. GARAGE. 


FREEHOLD. £10,500 (well below cost) 


Further particulars of the Sole Agents, as above. 








HOUSE WANTED 





SURREY PREFERRED 





OR NEAR ASCOT OR SUNNINGDALE 


PREFERABLY, BUT NOT ESSENTIALLY, WITH OPTION OF PURCHASE. 
9 bedrooms, 3 reception rooms, 
MUST HAVE CHARM AND ATMOSPHERE. 


UP TO I8 GUINEAS PER WEEK FURNISHED OR 
£600 PER ANNUM UNFURNISHED 


BOX 973, c/o CounTRY LIFE Offices, 2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, W.C ” 





oa 
mee 








"TRESIDDER & CO., 77, South Audley St., W.1 


Grosvenor 2861. Telegrams: ‘‘Cornishmen, London” 


£210 P.A. 10 YEARS LEASE. £3,500 AS GOING CONCERN. 
Including Guernseys, goats, rabbits, etc., dead stock, crops, etc. 

SURREY -SUSSEX borders, 1 miles station (40 minutes London). Charming 

TUDOR RESIDENCE with Horsham stone roof, restored and modernised. 
Lounge hall, 3 reception, 2 bathrooms, 7 bedrooms (4 fitted basins, h. andc.). All 
main services. Telephone. Garage, stables, model farmery. Attractive gardens, 
tennis and other lawns. Kitchen garden, market garden, and paddocks. 17}, ACRES. 
—TRESSIDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (17,617) 


POSSESSION SEPTEMBER. £11,000. 65 ACRES. 
Gos. Nearly 400 “t. up, extensive views. 2% miles Station and 9 miles Stroud. 

EXCELLENT COTSWOLD RESIDENCE. Carriage drive, hall, 4 reception 
with polished oak floors, 3 bathrooms, 11 bed and dressingrooms. Esse cooker. Central 
heating, gas lighting but electric main near. CHARMING SECONDARY HOUSE 
(7 bedrooms, bath, 3 reception), 2 COTTAGES. Garages, stabling. Model farm 
buildings. Beautifully timbered grounds, tennis, etc. Walled kitchen garden, glass- 
houses, orchards and land (at present let to 2 farmers). Inspected and highly recom- 
mended.—TRESSIDER & CO., 77, South Audley Street, W.1. (21,175) 

















WELLESLEY-SMITH & CO. 


_17, BLAGRAVE STREET, READING. Reading 4112 


A SMALL BUT CHOICE JACOBEAN HOUSE 
IN LOVELY SONNING VILLAGE 


(for Post-War Occupation) 


In a retired situation away from 

roads and with long drive. Hall, 

cloaks, large lounge, dining room, 

offices, 5 bed and dressing, 2 baths. 

All main services. Central heating. 
Garage, etc. 





Easily kept garden, all in perfect 
condition. 


4 ACRES. FREEHOLD £6,500. 


WELLESLEY-SMITH (as above) 


















“* Es’ 

















ESTATE 


censington 1490 
Telegrams: 
“Est 'e, Harrods, London.’’ 
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HARRODS 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE HOUSE 
62/64, BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, S.W.1 







OFFICES 


West Byfleet 
and Haslemese 
Offices 





a 


Half-a-mile from the V 


ROSE GARDEN 


HARD TENNIS COURT, 
SWIMMING POOL, 


SQUASH RACQUETS COURT. 


SECONDARY 
RESIDENCE 














SWIMMING POOL 








MAIN ELECTRICITY. 


Sole Agents: HaRRops LTD., Estate Offices, Knightsbridge House, 62-64, Brompton!Road, London, S.W.1. 


THE NORTHCHURCH FARM 


BERKHAMSTED, HERTFORDSHIRE 


illage of Northchurch, 2 


THE VALUABLE FREEHOLD RESIDENTIAL AND AGRICULTURAL ESTATE 


OCUUPYING AN EXUEP- 
TIONAL POSITION, THE 
MAJOR PORTION IN A 
RING FENCE SITUATED 
ON THE EDGE OF NORTH- 
CHURCH COMMON AND 
ALMOST ENTIRELY 
SURROUNDED BY 
NATIONAL TRUST LAND. 


AND COMPRISING: 





PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 


THE PRINCIPAL RESIDENCE 


containing 3 reception rooms, 12 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, usual offices. 


EXCELLENT WATER SUPPLY. 


THE ARABLE and GRASSLAND 
EXTENDING IN ALL 
APPROXIMATELY 


TO 


954 ACRES 
(of which about 738 Acres are in 
hand) 


AND INCLUDING 


SOME VALUABLE 
BUILDING LAND 






THE WHOLE TO BE SOLD BY PRIVATE TREATY 





miles from the Town of Berkhamsted, and approximately 30 miles from London. 





MODERN DRAINAGE, 



























ESTATE 


HOUSE FROM GARDEN 


AGENT’S HOUSE 


14 {COTTAGES 


EXCELLENT MODERN 


FARM BUILDINGS 










SECONDARY RESIDENCE 


(Tel.: Kensington 1490. Eztn. 809.) 
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SOUTHAMPTON : 
BOURNEMOUTH: FO x & SONS ANTHONY B. FOX, F.S.1., F.A.1. 
ERNEST FOX, F.S.I., F.A.1. T. BRIAN COX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I, 
WILLIAM FOX, F.S.I., — LAND AGENTS BRIGHTON: 


E. STODDART FOX, P.A.S.I. F.A.I. 
H. INSLEY-FOX, P.A.S.I., A.A.I. BOURNEMOUTH—SOUTHAMPTON—BRIGHTON A, KILVINGTON, F.A.L.P.A. 





IN A PICTURESQUE PART OF SUSSEX IN THE ROADMENDERS COUNTRY 


10 miles from Worthing and coast. Secluded position with southerly aspect. 
THIS MODERN AND VERY ATTRACTIVE GEORGIAN STYLE COUNTRY RESIDENCE 


9 bed and dressing rooms (basins ' 
h. & c.), 4 bathrooms, lounge and 
3 charming reception rooms. 
Excellent domestic offices. Central 
heating. Main water. Electricity. 





LODGE, 2 GARAGES. 
GREENHOUSES. 
BEAUTIFUL GROUNDS 
INCLUDING TENNIS COURT, 
KITCHEN GARDEN, 
ORCHARDS. 

In all about 
6% ACRES 
—s WITH VACANT POSSESSION. 





For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. 


SOUTH HAMPSHIRE LEAMINGTON SPA, SOUTH HAMPSHIRE COAS1 


About 1% iles from the Coast. 10 minutes’ walk fr bus Si i div verlooking the sea about 1% mile 
ly ym ae he Co minutes’ walk from bus WARWICKSHIRE Situated — overlooking 2 


2 miles from the New Forest. rom a main line station. 





FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION In best residential locality just over 1 mile from the town. FOR SALE WITH POSSESSION 


WITH POSSESSION MARCH, 1945. 





SUITABLE FOR CONVERSION INTO 2 FLATS. 


AN ATTRACTIVE, WELL CONSTRUCTED THIS CHARMING SMALL MODERN 
MODERN RESIDENCE SOUNDLY CONSTRUCTED RESIDENCE | TUDOR STYLE RESIDENCE 
OCCUPYING A PLEASANTLY SHELTERED Situated on main bus route. IN PERFECT CONDITION THROUGHOUT 


POSITION AND FITTED WITH ALL UP-TO-DATE | 4; bedrooms, bathroom, 4 reception rooms, housekeeper’s | 


‘ANVENTENCRS > s. enclosed s ¢ > be 2 recepti 
CONVENIENCES. room, large kitchen, good domestic offices. 4 bedrooms, enclosed sun balcony, bathroom, 2 reception 


rooms, lounge hall, kitchen. 


3 bedrooms, bath, dressing room, lounge, sun room, | Companies’ electricity, gas and water. Main drainage.! 471, WAIN SERVICES, CENTRAL HEATING, LARGE 


dining room, kitchen. Stabling, Garage and chauffeur’s rooms. GARAGE. 
All main services. Garage. 
TENNIS AND OTHER LAWN. GOOD GARDEN. | SECLUDED GARDEN OF ABOUT 
SMALL GARDEN INCLUDING FLOWER AND 
VEGETABLE BEDS, LAWN, ROSE PERGOLA. ABOUT 3%, ACRE IN ALL A QUARTER OF AN ACRE 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD. PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD | PRICE £4,250 FREEHOLD 


For appointments to view, apply: Fox & SONS, 44-52, For particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 44-52, Old Christchurch | for orders to view, apply: FOX & SONS, 44-52, Old 
Old Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. Road, Bournemouth. Christchurch Road, Bournemouth. 


SUSSEX AND SURREY BORDERS | 


Convenient to main line station, London about 45 minutes. Amidst park-like surroundings. 








CHOICE COUNTRY 
RESIDENCE 
10 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3/4 
reception rooms. Electric light. 


Modern drainage. Good water 
supply. Central heating. Garage. 


PLEASURE GROUNDS _IN- 
CLUDE TENNIS AND CROQUET 
LAWNS, ORCHARD AND 
KITCHEN GARDENS. In all 
about 


2 ACRES 
FREEHOLD £4,750 


For further particulars apply : Fox & Sons, 117, Western Road, Brighton. Telephone : Hove 2277/8. 





FOX & SONS, HEAD OFFICE, 44-52, OLD CHRISTCHURCH ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH (11 BRANCH OFFICES) 
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Our luck’s in— 
up North ! 


»r the Govern- 
zoning scheme 
North comes off 
Both kinds of 
<shire Relish — 
k and Thin—are 
able in Northern 
Midland areas. 


Down South” 
re not quite so 
nate, because only 
the Thin Sauce 

orkshire Relish— 

ybtainable for the 
being. 





THICK and THIN 
Controlled Prices: THICK lid. THIN IId and 1/3$d. 


orkshire Relish 
Made by Goodall, Backhouse & Co. Ltd., Leeds 
makers of famous sauces for 80 years 
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The Biggest job of all!’ 


The enormous tasks already being undertaken by the Red 
Cross and St. John War Organisation must be vastly 
increased by the Second Front. The extra calls on the 
Organisation’s funds will be as great as the responsibilities. 
No amount can be too much to give for so humane and 
indispensable a cause. To see that every possible facility 
is provided for the care of our wounded and prisoners 
of war is the sacred responsibility of every one of us. 


THE RED CROSS 
AGRICULTURE FUND 


gratefully thanks Messrs. 

Allis-Chalmers Manu- 

facturing Co. for giving the 
space for this appeal. 


Registered under the War Charities 
Act, 1940. 

















Mice,too,area 





@ In waging war against the rat population, the menace of 
the mouse must not be overlooked. As the number of rats is 
diminished the way is left open for mice to step in and take 
over the destruction of food stuffs. 


@ The British Ratin Company will help you with your particular prob- 
lem. The Company offers a nation-wide service, based on scientific 
and well-tested principles, by surveyors and operators highly skilled 
in the destruction of rats and mice. 


To guard against re-invasion of premises where infestation has 
once been brought under control, the Ratin Service includes 
provision for careful inspection at regulated intervals. 


RATIN SERVICE 


NO PREPARATIONS FOR SALE 
SERVICE ONLY 
Please ask your surveyor tc THE BRITISH RATIN CO. LTD. 


all and explain how the Ratin 
Service pe with rats and 125 PALL MALL LONDON. S.W.1 









mice Telephone : ABBey 7621 
iN 
arte Iw COG. PRANIG soos ccccccnccnccsnccecevcccdcovsdectassscedaccercocececsscoucsesense 
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THESE SHOES CANNOT BE MADE IN QUANTITY TiLL TIMES ARE MORE NORMAL—WHEN WE HOPE TO OFFER BETTER STILL 
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Havrlip 


MISS JULIET SLESSOR, F.A.N.Y, 


Miss Juliet Hermione Slessor, only daughter of Ajir-Marshal Sir John Slessor, Deputy 


Commander-in-Chief Mediterranean Allied Air Forces, and Lady Slessor, is serving overseas 
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EDITORIAL OFFICES: 
2-10, TAVISTOCK STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, 
W.C.2. 


Telegrams ; Country Life, London 
Telephone : Temple Bar 7351 





° 


ADVERTISEMENT AND 
PUBLISHING OFFICES : 
TOWER HOUSE, 
SOUTHAMPTON STREET, 
W.C.2. 

Telephone ;: Temple Bar 4363 





The Editor reminds correspondents that communica- 

tions requiring a veply must be accompanied by the 

requisite stamps. MSS. will not be returned unless 
this condition is complied with. 


Postal rates on this issue: Inland 2d. Canada 1}d. 

Elsewhere abroad 2d. Annual subscription rates, 

including postage: Inland and abroad, 86s. 8d. ; 
Canada, 84s. 64d. 





RURAL HOUSING 


HE improvement of rural housing is 

an essential prerequisite of a con- 

tented countryside.’’ This aphorism 

of the Scott Report, stressing the 
need for a big building programme of serviced 
cottages after the war, is the starting point 
of Sir Arthur Hobhouse’s Rural Housing Sub- 
committee’s Report (Stationery Office, Is.) on 
the administrative measures required to carry 
it into effect. 

Since other sub-committees (of the 
Central Housing Advisory Committee) are 
reporting on design, and on the scope for private 
enterprise, it touches only lightly on these 
interesting aspects of the matter, but what it 
does say about them is worth noting. Rural 
Housing Authorities, it urges, should be required 
to employ a qualified architect (the Scott Report 
advocated Statutory Panels, which we believe 
would be more reliable) and to consult women 
on domestic planning; the small builder shculd 
be encouraged to undertake these local jobs; the 
subsidy should be extended to houses built by 
private persons (but only, we assume, if designs 
are approved by the authority’s architect or 
panel); and discrimination should cease against 
the grant for the reconditioning of houses being 
allowed to owners with means. These four 
points would go far to enable the layman to 
throw himself whole-heartedly into the common 
effort required. An obvious and desirable 
direction for his energy to take is to seek elec- 
tion to his Rural District Council, the cottage- 
building authority. 

The main problem is how to ensure that 
k.D.Cs. are rendered more active and efficient, 
for the Report discourages nationalising or over- 
centralising so essentially local a responsibility. 
It regards a qualified staff and an increased 
number of sanitary inspectors as essential to 
this, and a livelier ‘“‘housing conscience.’’ The 
chief difficulty is the limited financial resources 
of Rural Districts. It is therefore recommended 
that the Ministry of Health should show in 
peace-time the driving force it has displayed in 
war; that County Councils should regard them- 
selves as partners with their Rural Districts; 
and Joint Committees be established to bring 
the concentrated experience, resourcefulness, and 
energy of all housing authorities to bear. These 
should, without delay, institute a thorough 
survey of rural houses—this has never been 
done—similar to the Overcrowding Survey of 
1935-36 made in towns, indicating those 
(a) with only minor defects, (b) requiring struc- 
tural alteration, (c) requiring reconditioning 
and (d) replacement. To this end, the grant for 
reconditioning under the Housing (Rural 
Workers) Act, 1926, should be increased to 
correspond with increased costs, and greater 
use be made of that Act. To simplify procedure 
in building new houses, the planning authority 
should become responsible for co-ordinating the 
various interests involved, thus relieving the 
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housing authority to get on with building. On 
the vital matter of finance, the Report takes a 
grave view of the 100 per cent. rise in building 
costs, and states that unless this ‘‘can be brought 
into line with the general cost of living, it will 
be impossible to carry out 2 housing programme 
on the scale contemplated.’’ But assuming that 
the present cost of £1,000 for a parlour house 
can be got down to £720, and minimum agri- 
cultural wages remain at 65s., then a rent of 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. plus rates is fair, and continua- 
tion of the Exchequer subsidy up to £12 a house 
for 40 years is recommended for bridging the gap 
between cost and economic rent, without requir- 
ing more than the £2 a year at present con- 
tributed from rates. From the national point 
of view, it may be remarked, this subsidy might 
well be regarded as repayment to the land of the 
vast capital sums extracted from it in death 
duties. 


A PRIVATE PEACE 


IKE birdsong’s pagan evening praise of rain 
When Maytime drought is done and winds 
south-west, 

So, when there's plenitude of peace again, 
I'll tell the twilights how my brain is blest— 
Blest beyond fovesight now, while mind-oppress’d 
By oldening years of world-importunate pain 
Wheve human-sweet surprise comes never as guest 
And war daunts fancy in the wild-vosed lane. 


No funeral face I’ll wear for what has been, 

Nor undertake an Atlas load of woe. 

While Conference and political machine 

Reconstitute the shattered mortal show, 

Life will be glad with spring’s advancing green, 

And the freed waters of redemption flow. 
SIEGFRIED Sassoon. 


ECONOMIC FOUNDATIONS OF PROSPERITY 


HE broad economic problems dealt with 
in the Anglo-American currency plan and 
the Government’s White Paper on Employment 
Policy may seem to farmers technical and 
remote. But the effective stabilising of world 
prices will depend on the ease with which 
international adjustments can be made in 
the financial sphere. That makes the currency 
plan of particular importance to the farmer. 
At home, the maintenance of economic price 
levels in the agricultural market will, as 
Government intervention subsides to a more 
normal level, depend more and more on the real 
purchasing power of the consumer; and that 
again depends on maintaining a high and stable 
level of employment throughout the country. 
The careful examination of all the employment 
factors involved which is made in the White 
Paper cannot therefore be set aside as of minor 
interest to the agriculturist. Some of it affects 
him directly; the statement, for instance, that 
production for the home market must be 
directed in the first place towards the necessities 
of civilian life. Here the producer of human food 
has first priority. Not only that, but the agri- 
cultural industry is still the greatest employer 
of labour in the land, and any profitable pro- 
duction which increases its powers of employ- 
ment is a most material contribution to the 
solution of the problems which the White Paper 
discusses. The recent four years’ guarantee of 
a market for the whole output of milk, fat 
cattle, sheep and lambs is from this point of 
view a national investment in a business which 
British farmers and stock-breeders have long 
ago shown they can manage supremely well. 
It falls exactly into the White Paper plan for 
providing the Government of the day with 
current information upon which they can take 
the tactical decisions for which their agricultural 
strategy calls. As the President of the National 
Farmers’ Union said when the guarantee was 
announced, ‘the confidence which must accom- 
pany the planning of breeding, rearing and 
feeding of livestock is provided with the added 
safeguard of an annual review of prices in rela- 
tion to costs and statistical data.” 


WHITSUN CRICKET 


HE war-time cricket season of 1944 rose 

to its climax at the Whitsuntide week-end 

when on both the Saturday and the Monday 
Lord’s was packed to the last inch with a shirt- 
sleeved crowd, looking strangely white by com- 





parison wth the usual black masses of onlookers, 
As seen from the top of the pavilion it was a 
truly wonderful sight, poignantly reminiscent 
of past and happier days. And all those people 
saw the most amusing of cricket. A one-day 
match almost always produces an exhilarating 
race against the clock and a good finish, and this 
was so on both days. It says much for the 
Australian genius for cricket that an eleven 
drawn from their Air Force, few of whom ar-e 
known to a wide fame, can give two such fie 
days’ cricket to a team coruscating with d..- 
tinguished names. On the Saturday, helped | 
a spirited declaration of Hammond’s and , 
refusal on his part to take a tea interval, t « 
Australians beat the Rest by on2 wicket 
the very last over. On the Monday they batt: 
first, and made amends for a depressing sta 
by some typically resolute and tenacious batti 
and gave England just time and no more to g + 
the runs with six wickets to spare. Huttc 
Barnett, Edrich, Hammond, Ames, Robins. 
here were six truly formidable batsmen ai 
they accomplished their task in a mann + 
worthy of them, though Hammond for on 
failed. It was a splendid day’s cricket, but t 
outstanding wonder of it was perhaps that 
cheerful and serene a sight was to be seen wi 
events so grim and tremendous happeni: 
elsewhere. 
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FRIENDS AND ENEMIES 


HERE is never complete unanimity as t 
the precise compartments of the Rogues’ 
Gallery into which the various predatory 
animals should go. Nothing new, it is evident, 
can be said about the fox; but in war-time he 
descends several degrees in the scale of values. 
His good work with rabbits and rats does not 
save him from the censure of those who are 
providing the nation with sheep and poultry, 
and Government experts now brand him as 
Public Enemy No. 1. On the other hand the 
badger, about whom most of us know remark- 
ably little, has got a leg-up as the most mis- 
judged of all field animals and one who—unless 
he turns rogue, which happens seldom—can be 
trusted as a friend. So can the shrew and the 
hedgehog and even the stoat and the weasel are 
officially given good characters to-day. Mean- 
while insect pests are doing their worst for us. 
Starlings and tits may be having a bumper 
feast of caterpillars but this does not appreciably 
improve the fruit situation. The most spectacu- 
lar damage at the moment is that being done 
by the oak leaf roller moth, which fortunately 
entails no permanent harm to the trees. The 
moth does however feed on the young leaves 
and is responsible for their curling up and being 
blown about by the wind so as to cause the 
countryman’s ‘‘oak fire.’’ Other moths also 
appear, judging by the incessant activity of 
the starlings, to be approaching a freak year. 
If there is little that can still be done in the 
circumstances, let us hope that the tits and the 
starlings do it! 


THE ROYAL WINDSOR 


E all want to see the last of most war-time 
products, but the Royal Windsor Horse 
Show, which made a brave start last year and 
has just celebrated its birthday, is in an alto- 
gether different category. So perfect was its 
setting, and so admirably was it organised from 
first to last, that it gave all horsemen a feeling 
of elation. This, they could be heard saying, 
has come to stay; not only that—it must »¢ 
made into a two- or three-day show after t: 
war. The occasion was unique in another sen:. 
It was the first time, we believe, that any Ro\ 
Princess has ever appeared, not only driving 
the show-ring before the public, but actua 
competing with the public. At the Roy | 
Windsor Show, not only did Princess Elizab: 
and Princess Margaret each drive her 0 
turnout, but each won a cup, and none amo 
the knowledgeable would say that they w: 
other than the best in their respective class 
With the war-time disappearance of the Int - 
national and Richmond, can it be wonde: 4 
at that this most elegant of shows went to * © 
heart of all horsemen. If such a disp 
can be given in war-time, no anxiety need ¢ 
felt for the future. 
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THE {CORNER OF THE MEADOW: SAPPERTON, GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


UDYARD KIPLING, who knew as 
much about old Sussex lore as he did 
about India and the East, wrote some 
verses called The Bee Boy’s Song, 

which is not to be found among the popular 
favourites in most anthologies, and I gather 
from it that it is necessary to “‘tell the bees”’ not 
only the bad news of the family, as I thought 
previously, but the good as well. ‘‘All you’re 
sad and merry in you must tell the Bees,’’ and 
it is essential that the bride should go down to 
the hives in her wedding dress before the 
ceremony to let the bees know all about it. 
Also one must not hate ‘“‘where Bees are, or 
else they’ll pine away,’’ and apparently being 
a bee-keeper is a much more exacting task than 
one imagines, seeing that, among many other 
things, one must keep a close control over one’s 
temper in the vicinity of the hives. This is by 
no means easy when they stand in the garden 
where on so many mornings one finds disaster : 
the ruin left in the pea rows by field mice, 
the raspberries stripped by blackbirds, the 
withering effect of a late frost or a stray heifer 
in the brussels sprouts. 


* * 
* 


UDGING by results I must have offended 

against all these canons during the four 
years I was a bee-keeper for, after a brilliant 
start which was too good to last, my hives 
deteriorated steadily until at the end of the 
period they contained nothing but shrivelled 
corpses. Experts put it down to some epidemic 
combined with gross incompetence, but, looking 
bac! on the tragedy, I think there was more in 
it than that, for I realise how lamentably | 
faile Frequently I[ indulged in violent hates 
near the hives as a camel or a herd of goats in 
the arden is far worse than a heifer, and, in 
accc-lance with the set of rules laid down by 
the ustralians for the proper treatment of a 
wife ‘I told them nothing.’’ For the benefit 
of t ose who do not know this Antipodean 
advi e to ensure successful matrimony it is: 
‘Ca’ -h’em young; treat ’em rough; keep ’em 
Walt ig; tell ’em nothing.’’ 


* * 
* 
A old, and previously most successful, 

bee-keeper in this part of the world, with 
who: I have discussed Kipling’s verses, laughs 
at n .e of it, for he thinks the advice sound, 


W4 
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Major C. S. JARVIS 


seeing how little we know of the queer psycho- 
logy of the insect. His great complaint at the 
present time is that, owing to transport diffi- 
culties, he is unable to send his bees away for 
their annual holiday ! I am accustomed to hear 
mothers complain about the possible deteriora- 
tion in their children’s health because they 
cannot have their usual seaside change in the 
summer, but was not aware that some bees 
were suffering from the same cause. 

This bee-keeper was in the habit in the past 
of sending all his hives off in the early summer 
to a farm on the highlands near Shaftesbury, 
some 20 miles away, and here they obtained the 
benefit of clover and lucerne blossom. There is 
quite an amount of both clover and lucerne 
grown in these parts, but, in his opinion, it is 
not the same thing, as it was the change of air 
and the new surroundings which benefited the 
bees; and now they are stale and bored through 
being tied down in one area for five weary years 
of war. 

* * 


* 

“HE recent announcement that the flow of 
the Thames was lower than ever recorded 
at so early a period of the year has revived 
speculations upon the possibility that our 
climate is now undergoing something in the 
nature of a more fundamental change. Of recent 
years it kas so frequently been remarked to me 
by farmers that ‘“‘the seasons seem to have 
shifted like,’’ that I am beginning to wonder if 
there is not a modicum of truth in the con- 

tention. 

One has no means of determining with any 
degree of accuracy what climatic conditions 
may have prevailed when Thomas Tusser, the 
farmer-poet, compiled his Good Husbandry 
Lessons in the sixteenth century, and christened 
February the fill-dyke month, but it is certain 
that during the last 100 years or so the month 
has failed lamentably to live up to the reputa- 
tion assigned to it. It has in fact on no fewer 
than 17 occasions since 1815 been the driest 
month of the year, and during the last century 


less rain fell in the months of January, February 
and March than at any other time of the year. 

If I were called upon to adduce evidence of 
climatic change in my lifetime I should lay 
stress on wind prevalence rather than rainfall. 
All my early recollections of this part of Great 
Britain are of a prevailing wind which was 
unquestionably south-west—an observation cor- 
roborated by the north-easterly cant of every 
Scotch pine in the neighbourhood. Now, 
however, the wind seems to blow with madden- 
ing persistence from that less agreeable quarter, 
the north-east—the most unpropitious from a 
fisherman’s point of view—and it seems pro- 
bable that the next generation of pines will lean 
in the opposite direction. 

* * 
* 

N old friend of mine, who owns a stretch of 
A river in the north of Scotland which is, 
with suitable weather conditions, one of tne 
best and most productive waters in the British 
Isles, has experienced a most unfortunate spring. 
In this respect he is not unique, as from all 
over the country one hears complaints of hope- 
less conditions owing to lack of rain and un- 
seasonable cold, and this short stretch of river, 
usually crowded with fish in April and May, 
held nothing whatsoever, as the salmon were 
queueing up in the sea at the mouth waiting 
for a flood big enough to enable them to cross 
the bar. They were probably feeling just as 
peevish about the delay as the river owner, who 
was waiting vainly for them above. 

After a two months’ blank without a single 
fish to his credit, he rented a stretch of another 
river many miles away which necessitated a long 
and most uncomfortable journey, but which he 
thought might be worth while, as the adverse 
weather conditions would be more favourable 
for the southern water. Immediately he arrived 
the weather changed, with the wind blowing at 
gale force from the north and making the beat 
he had rented quite unfishable. This lasted for 
three days, and on the fourth he heard from his 
wife that, owing to the arrival of the long- 
awaited north wind, she had caught on the home 
water, with the help of a friend, eight salmon 
the first day and seven the second, and hoped 
to be able to continue the good work. My friend 
has now “hit the trail’? back again as fast 
as he could travel. 
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HOW BIRDS FEED THEIR YOUNG 


Written and Illustrated by FRANCES PITT 


1.—PARENT COOTS AT THE 


ATCHING a pair of coots (Fig. 1) 
one day, and noting the careful, 
even dainty, way that the newly- 
hatched chicks were fed with tiny 
bits, set me thinking of the manner in which 
different birds “‘stoke’’ their offspring. The 
coots’ procedure was as follows: one bird, 
which for the sake of convenience I will speak 
of as ‘“‘he’’—it may have been the female for 
all I could tell; the couple were almost precisely 
alike and took all nursery duties turn and turn 
about—went off and collected food. He swam 


2.—GARGOYLE-LIKE BITTERNS 
MESS WHICH RUNS DOWN 


FED 
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NEST. ONE 
back hurriedly across the pond, leaving quite a 
wake behind him, and as he approached the 
nest ‘‘she’’ raised herself slightly and half a 
dozen tiny red heads peeped from beneath her 
slate-grey breast feathers. She took the morsel 
from him and held it out to the nearest chick. 
The chick took it from her, old bird number 
one watching the proceedings; then, the food 
having disappeared, off he went for more. 

It was a very pretty piece of work, 
so different from the crude method of the 
dove tribe. Young pigeons are of course 
fed on _ pre-digested 
stuff. The  wood- 
pigeon, for example, 
arrives at the nest 
with a well-filled crop. 
One of the two ugly 
gargoyle-like squabs 
grabs mother by the 
bill, when she thrusts 
her beak down _ its 
throat, or, to put the 
matter another way, 
the squab nearly 
swallows her head, and 
she pumps up for it 
the contents of her 
crop—not a pretty 
business, though evi- 
dently most satisfac- 
tory from the young 
pigeon’s point of view. 

Still more gro- 
tesque are the feeding 
operations of the 
bittern (Fig. 2). Let 
us imagine ourselves in 
a Broadland reed-bed, 
watching a_ bittern’s 
nest from the near 
intimacy of a photo- 
graphic hiding - tent. 
The nest, a mere plat- 
form in the reeds, con- 
tains three young ones 
covered with sandy-red 
down or, more accur- 
ately, hair. We used 
the word gargoyle in 
describing young 
wood - pigeons, but 


_ wee 
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WITH A SLIMY 
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HAS JUST ARRIVED WITH FOOD FOR THE YOUNG 


these weird youngsters are twice as ‘“‘gargoy- 
leish’’ as pigeon squabs. The breeze sways the 
reeds to and fro. Several times we think the old 
bittern has arrived, only to realise that we have 
been deceived by the swaying reed stems. Then 
suddenly we realise that she has come, is stand- 
ing in full view behind the nest, but so remark- 
able is her camouflage, so exactly do the 
markings of her plumage harmonise with the 
play of light and shade among the reeds, that 
she is easily overlooked. 

She extends a long greenish foot and leg 
and steps forward on to the nest; slowly she 
brings the other leg in after her, and then 
pauses. Is she going to sit down and cover the 
young ones? No, not yet. Very quietly and 
deliberately she extends herself, just like a 
telescope being pulled out, growing longer and 
longer, taller and taller, until she can look 
around. All is clear, all is well, the telescope is 
pushed in and she is reduced to ordinary dimen- 
sions. Now she does begin to settle down; she 
turns her gaze upon her queer babies and a 
thoughtful, almost bilious expression becomes 
apparent on her strange face. She lowers her 
beak; a young one reaches up and grabs it. 
She gives a heave and a gulp, and down her 
beak runs a slimy mess, some of which is caught 
by the chick. The rest falls on the nest, but 
the other chicks pick it up. What they do not 
collect she does, for her motto is ‘‘ waste not, 
want not.” 

The bittern than raises her head, her 
expression more thoughtful than before, ard 
licks her beak with a long, red, worm-like 
tongue, a curiously prehensile tongue—at lest 
it looks as prehensile as the tail of a harvest 
mouse—that twirls and twists about the bea‘. 
Finally she settles down to brood the family. 

Let us turn from such strange birds as t 2 
bittern to the behaviour of more ordinary bir« 
for example the homely blackbird and thrus’. 
Their feeding methods are simple; the nestlit 
raise eager open beaks, and the old birds ha 
nothing to do but push the supplies down ea 
throat (Figs. 6 and 8). Usually it is simp 
but the other day I did witness a hitch in t ¢ 
proceedings. A cock blackbird had brought 
beakful of red, juicy worms for his family, t 
had apparently neglected to give one of t' 
largest of the worms its quietus. Havi | 
pushed it down an orange throat he fou 
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that the worm would not stay put and was wriggling 
out again. As fast as the young blackbird gulped it 
down up came the worm once more. The cock black- 
bird, who really was a perfect father, had to deal 
with that worm all over again and then push it well 
down the young one’s throat. 

This episode reminded me of the sad’ case of the 
frog. This happened in a carrion crow family (Fig. 3). 
The two old crows were having hard work to find food 
fo: five lusty, nearly full-fledged young ones, when 
ov of the parents arrived with a bulging beak pouch. 
As she delivered the goods it became apparent that 
th. offering was a fine frog. Now, juvenile crows have 
el. tic throats and can swallow most things, but they 
hee their limits. This frog was past the limit. It 
st .ck. There was the young crow choking and strug- 
gi ig with the poor frog’s legs waving pitiably aloft. 
[> wretched frog was still alive! Mother crow was, 
ho -vever, equal to the situation. She pulled the frog 
b: k, beat it, pinched it and returned it, when the 
y ng bird made a valiant effort and this time a 
S 
b 
a 
V 


= 


cessful one—the frog went down. But as a rule 
is do not ask their young ones to make such efforts 

this. A great spotted woodpecker pair that I 

ched fed their family chiefly on smallish flies 

y. 7). 

An interesting aspect of bird-feeding methods is 
t! large size of the gape in so many young birds 
a’ i the conspicuouness of their beaks. Nestlings, 
b «not chicks that run after their parents and pick 
u' food, usually have bright flanges to their bills; 
those that are reared in dark places, particularly 
ir holes, often have brilliant yellow flanges, 
yc ing jackdaws being an example. 

It is generally considered that the 
couspicuous beak is a help to the old bird, 
enabling it, as it arrives out of the sunlight 
into the dim hole, to see where to deliver 
its supplies. But what object, if any, is 
served by the strange palate-markings of 
certain nestlings is another matter. The 
young bearded tit is the classic example 
of a truly extraordinary mouth. On the 
inside of the mouth are four rows of 
white ‘‘ pimples,’’ on a background of 
black surrounded by red, with, beyond, the 
yellow gape-flanges. The tongue is black 
with white spurs at the base. But extra- 
ordinary palate-markings have not, so 
far as we can see, anything to do with 
feeding methods. I have watched bearded 
tits feeding their wee nestlings and they 
brought grubs, pushed them into. the 
young ones’ beaks, and behaved just like 
other small birds of their type. Like 
all small birds, they were to and fro 
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4.—THIS LARGE FLUFFY BALL iS A 


SHEARWATER 





5~ 4 HEN-HARRIER EATS A 
HER CHICKS 


RAT’S TAIL WHICH WAS MORE THAN 
COULD MANAGE 
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3.—YOUNG CARRION CROWS CAN 
SWALLOW MOST THINGS—BUT A 
LARGE FROG WAS TOO MUCH 


AND MOTHER HAD TO COME TO 
THE RESCUE 
incessantly, their life being seemingly 


unending toil from dawn until dusk. 

Insectivorous birds do, indeed, work 
hard during the time when they have 
young in the nest. It is fortunate for 
them that it is but a comparatively brief 
while. If a chaffinch’s chicks, or a house- 
martin’s little ones, were as long in the 
nest as the young Manx shearwater or the 
storm-petrel, the old birds would die of 
exhaustion. The Manx shearwater’s single 
young one (Fig. 4) and the storm-petrel’s 
solitary babe both have a lengthy fledg- 
ling period. Mr. Lockley has recorded a 
shearwater chick as being in the nest 
burrow for 73 days and _ storm-petrel 
youngsters for from 56 to 64 days. 

But in the case of these and allied species the 
feeding methods are very different from those of our 
hedgerow birds; it seems that the chick is fed by the 
old bird on a regurgitated oily mess that lasts it for 
at least 24 hours and maybe longer. A starling, feeding 
a voracious family every five or ten minutes, might 
well wish to try petrel methods and take a 24-hour 
holiday. 

A propos of regurgitatory methods of feeding, this 
is, of course, practised by some small birds, the beauti- 
ful bullfinch being an example. I know few more lovely 
sights than a pair of bullfinches at the nest, hen at one 
side, cock on the other, she demure in Quaker grey 
and white, he resplendent in bright salmon waistcoat, 
and both with throats swollen with good things for 
their family. But they do the regurgitating prettily, 
as daintily as they themselves are beautiful; for a 
bullfinch, even if it is not the gardener’s best friend, is 
certainly one of the most lovely birds of garden and 
hedgerow. 

No remarks on bird-feeding methods must omit 
mention of the birds of prey and the way they cater 
for their young. Most of the hawks and owls are 
devoted parents and tend their families most carefully. 
The hen-harrier, for instance, that splendid hawk once 
common in most parts of the British Isles but now, so 
far as Britain is concerned, rarely seen except in the 
far north, is a splendid parent. As is usual with harriers 
the male, a lovely fellow in palest blue-grey, does most 
of the hunting on behalf of his young family, passing 
his captures to the lady, who takes them home to the 
nest. 

I watched a female hen-harrier take a young rat 
from her mate, bring it to the nest and break it up on 
the edge, while her five eyasses lined up before her; 
she fed them very deliberately, each in turn. She was 
left with the tail end for Tiny Tim—harriers begin to sit 
as soon as their first or second egg has been laid, so 
the eggs hatch at intervals and the eldest chicks get 
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a good start, being often some days 
ahead of the last to emerge—and he 
found it an awkward gift. Like the 
young carrion crow with the frog, he 
had more than he could manage, and 
unlike the old crow the female hen- 
harrier decided to deal with the 
awkward morsel herself (Fig. 5). The 
tail was a stupid thing; even she hada 
job to dispose of it. 

From a bird of prey doling out 
portions of rat or mouse to its eyasses, 
to the barn-door hen scratching for her 
brood, seems a far step, but it is not 
so far in reality, for both are animated 
by the same desire to do the best they 
can for their young ones. The clucking 
hen scratches here and scratches there, 
exposing all sorts of oddments for her 
chicks to pick up, and the chicks, 
which start life with the instinct to 
peck at small light-coloured objects, 
soon find out what is good, particu- 
larly when the old lady picks up and 
drops before them what is really worth 
having. 

Partridges and pheasants adopt the 
same procedure, but the moorhen at the 
pondside acts differently with its little 
black babes. The moorhen parents lead 
their brood from the nest and out into 
the reeds and rushes, to whatever spot 
holds promise of good hunting in the 
way of grubs and insects. Here the old 
birds catch the flies, etc., and give them 
to the waiting young ones. 


I once put a moorhen’s egg under 
a bantam. She duly hatched it and was 
most motherly to the wee fluffy black 
chick, but she expected it to pick up 
food for itself, whereas it expected to 
be fed. The chick would have starved had I 
not come to the rescue. I had to hand-feed 
it for some three weeks until it at last began 
to feed itself. It proved a most interesting 
and entertaining bird. 

However, the ways of that moorhen are 
not our business now, so let us get back into 
the countryside where so much feeding is now 


7—A GREAT SPOTTED WOODPECKER BRINGS SUPPLIES TO THE NESTLINGS. 
ARRIVES WITH A BEAKFUL OF WORMS 
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6.—FEEDING BLACKBIRD NESTLINGS IS A SIMPLE MATTER 


being done, for this is indeed the time of young 
things, when young birds of diverse kinds are 
many in the land. Here lark and jay, thrush 
and magpie, brown owl, hedge-sparrow, robin 
and all the varied throng are practising their 
feeding methods as hard as they can work. We 
can see how the house-sparrow does the job 
when its young ones come out of the nest and sit 


on the garden path, and the house-martin will 
oblige us with an exhibition of feeding methods 
at its nest under the eaves, where we can watch 
it pushing beakfuls of flies into eager bills. 
On the lawn the blackbird is pursued by anxious 
offspring that beg for food with fluttering wings. 
In fact, wherever we turn we see birds hard at 
work and feeding methods in evidence. 


(Right) 8—A COCK BLACKBIRD 
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HAVE DOGS A SENSE OF HUMOUR? 


By 
Cc. H. KENNARD 


e 


T is only during the last few years, since 
the war began, that I have really appreci- 
ated the companionship and love which a 
Labrador can give to his master. I have 
owned and bred a good many Labradors and 
have no doubt that most of these would have 
responded more or less, had they had the chance 
to enter upon the close and intimate friendship 
which is necessary to develop their intelligence, 
love and sense of humour. I live a good deal 
alone, and increasing deafness has made me 
shy of inflicting myself on my friends, so I take 
refuge with my dogs, who don’t have to talk 
to me, except with their eyes, ears, tails, and 
in fact their whole selves. 

Take my Labrador old Pettistree Dan, who 
is well known at field trials. They say one year in 
a dog is equal to seven in a man, so he and I are 
about the same age. Like myself he is deaf, and 
it has become necessary for me to indicate my 
orders and wishes entirely by signal, or if the 
old boy is near me, by making faces at him 
expressing pleasure, annoyance, disgust and 


DAN IN SERIOUS MOOD so on. A SMILE BEGINS TO DAWN 





He, for his part, seems to have eyes in the 
back of his head, and I seldom have to signal 
twice, however far away he may be. I believe 
I could run him in a field trial and possibly win 
it, without his deafness being detected. 

Two of his sons, aged ten months and 
six months, give their old father a lot of fun, 
and he takes a keen interest in their games and 
lessons, though when the boys get a bit above 
themselves and try to get a rise out of Poppa, 
he says quite plainly: ‘‘ That will do, that will 
do,’’ and comes to me with a grin on his old 
grey face. 

It was so warm the other day that I took 
father and sons down to the river for a first 
swimming lesson. The older pup, Shadow, took 
to the water directly, but Rebel didn’t like 
the look of it, even with Shadow swimming 
close by. 

All this time old Dan had been on the bank 
watching, so I beckoned to him and flicked mv 
hand towards the water. It was delightful to 
watch him. He did not bound in as he usually 
does, but walked quietly past his nervous son 
until he was up to his chest in the water. 
Then he stopped and looked back, with a 
cheerful, encouraging smile. In a few seconds 
Rebel followed, and very soon had retrieved 
the dummy—a couple of tennis balls in an old 
stocking. 

The two pups show great intelligence, but 
are quite different in character. Rebel, the 
younger, is my favourite as he is more like his 
father, and even begins to show his little white 
teeth when really amused, though from a 
show-bench point of view I suppose Shadow 
would beat him. 

Old Pettistree Dan, the subject of these 
photographs, laughs in a most realistic way 
when he is amused. On the day they were 
taken—the day of the swimming lesson—he had 
been sitting for some serious portraits, and after 
about half an hour of it I could see he was 
bored to death. I said to my friend: ‘Oh, 
let’s chuck it,’’ and Dan, deaf as he is, some- 
how caught my meaning. You can see his 
dawning smile in the second picture and in 
the third how it developed into a broad grin 
a few seconds later. Loathing photography 
as he does, the old scoundrel thought he had 
bested me! ~ 








(Left) “WELL—IF THAT ISN’T THE 
FUNNIEST THING I EVER HEARD” 
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COLLECTORS: 
QUESTIONS 


A SPANISH PAINTING 
[com picture measures 4 ft. by 3 ft. and 


came into possession of my family some- 

what over 100 years ago. It depicts Joseph 
and Mary teaching the Holy Child to read. 
Apparently it is a Roman Catholic picture, and 
it is in a thorough state of preservation. I should 
be interested by any light you can throw on 
its probable authorship.—M. Lampert, The 
Hansel, East Bergholt, Colchester, Essex. 


The painter of this picture is evidently 
a 17th-century Spanish follower of Murillo, who 
himself painted several similar pictures. A 
Holy Family by Murillo in the Prado shows the 
Infant Christ holding a bird, and another 
Holy Family in Budapest, in which Joseph 
is working as a carpenter, shows the Virgin 
doing needlework, using a cushion like the one 
in the work-basket of this picture. The subject 
of the Education of the Virgin was also treated 
by Murillo in a well-known picture in the Prado 
in which the child is unmistakably a girl. All 
these are reproduced in A. L. Mayer, Murillo, 
Klassiker dey Kunst, 1913. The heavy forms and 
faulty perspective of the floor suggest that 
our correspondent’s picture is by a follower. 
N. Sentenach, in his book on The Painters of the 
School of Seville, says that Fernando Marquez 
“is said to have executed in conjunction with 
Gutierrez, a series of eight pictures illustrative 
of the Life of the Virgin, which were touched up 
by Murillo. They were sold at a high price in 
London in the year 1810.’’ Possibly this state- 
ment, if followed up, may offer some clue to the 
history of the picture. 


A CHAIR 
CHINA 


AND STOOL FROM 


I am sending two photographs of a chair 
and settee in my possession, and would appreciate 
an opinion on the approximate date. Are 
any similar pieces known to exist? They are 
in good condition, of walnut, rather red in 
colour, and are not known to have been part of 
a suite. They have been in my family’s possession 
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THE HOLY FAMILY, PROBABLY BY A 
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17th-CENTURY FOLLOWER OF MURILLO 


See Question: A Spanish Painting 


for at least 75 years, and it is considered possible 
that they were bought as an odd lot about that 
time ago, as my grandfather was associated as a 
young man with London sale-rooms. 

I have never seen similar pieces in museums 
or standard books on furniture but consider they 
are the products of a transitory period between 
Charles II and Queen Anne, possibly designed 
and made by Dutch craftsmen under William III. 
This is further suggested by the Oriental treat- 
ment of the head of the chair-back. The rest of 
the detail is good and substantial without being 
coarse, but does not indicate Oriental influence. 
—G. M. Kinesrorp (Sqn. Ldr.), Littlewood, 
Echo Pit Road, Guildford, Surrey. 


This chair and stool are of Chinese manu- 
facture made in the East by native workmen 
to the order of either the English or Dutch 
East India Company (probably the latter) for 
the European market. 


The design of the chair-frame with the 
cabriole legs, turned and carved stretchers, and 
hooped back, is similar to Dutch and English 
chairs of the early part of the eighteenth cen- 
tury; models of this furniture having been sent 
out to the East by the merchants for the native 
workman to copy. The Oriental character per- 
ceptible in the carving is through the native 
carver varying the European ornament with 
fanciful motifs of his own country. 

The chair and stool are of East Indian 
rosewood, not walnut, and formed part origin- 
ally of a large suite of furniture, composed of a 
number of chairs, armchairs, couches, and 





stools. The date is probably the second quarter 
of the eighteenth century. 


SALTS AND STIRRING STICKS 

I have a pair of silver salts made in London 
in 1738. They have no legs, a rounded base and 
thread round the top enabling them to screw one 
into the other. I was told they are “ travelling ” 
salts, used when refined salt was scarce, but can 
find no confirmation of this in any books on 
plate. I would be so glad to know if your experts 
think there is any truth in this. 

I very much regret I am unable to get a 
photograph of them, but I enclose two rather 
rough sketches, correct as to actual size. 

They are absolutely plain and identical with 
a slight indentation at the base in which are the 
four marks—leopard’s head crowned, date letter 
for 1738, lion passant, and maker’s mark of 
Edward Wood. They weigh about 4} oz. 

In silver chocolate pots of the early eigh- 
teenth century there is sometimes a hole in the 
lid through which the chocolate could be stirred 
with a“ stick.” Can you tell me of what material 
this “* stick”? was made and of what design ?— 
DENISE Rutter, Fornham All Saints, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 

The pieces shown in the drawings were 
clearly intended to fit into some sort of travelling 
case and the suggestion that they were used for 
salt cellars is probably correct. Travelling can- 
teens of this period are quite rare and it is 
impossible to be certain until similar pieces 
have been found in the case to which they 


CHAIR AND STOOL _N 
ROSEWOOD MADE 'N 
CHINA TO A EUROPEAN 
PATTERN. 
EARLY EIGHTEENTE 
CENTURY. 
Probably for export 
either the English or t 2 
Dutch East India Compar 


See Question: A Chair and Stoo! 
from China 
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belong. An alternative suggestion is that 
they are part of the fittings of a doctor’s 
travelling case. 

John Evelyn (The Fop Dictionary, 1690) 
‘‘MOLIONET, the instrument us’d to 
In _ his 


ives : 
Sale chocolate with the Water.” 
Mundus Muliebris he continues : 
But I had almost quite forgot, 
A Tea and Chocolate Pot, 
With Molionet, and Caudle Cup, 
Restoring Breakfast to sup up. 
The nolionet does not appear as a separate item 
in iventories and was probably always of 
silv -. It was rather like a knitting-needle 





PAIR OF SILVER VESSELS FITTING 
TOGETHER, PROBABLY SALT-CELLARS 
FOR A TRAVELLING CANTEEN, 1738 


See Question: Salts and Stirring Sticks 


with a rounded butt. This pattern is still in use 
in Spain, but in England, where chocolate failed 
to retain its early popularity, the molionets 
were generally discarded when the pots were 
turned over for use for other beverages. Silver 
dolls’-house chocolate-pots complete with molio- 
nets are also known. 


ONE-PENNY-HALFPENNY 
SILVER PIECES 


Your readers may be interested in the 
enclosed necklace composed of 21 newly minted 
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14d. silver pieces with a threepenny 
bit as a pendant. 


The dates are: One of 1836, three 
of 1834, two of 1838, two of 1839, one 
of 1841, two of 1860, ten of 1862. 


It would be interesting to know the 
reason for their issue and for the par- 
ticular dates.—Sir JoHN HENNIKER 
Heaton, Royal Thames Yacht Club, 
Knightsbridge, London, W.1. 


These coins in silver of the value 
of 114d. were issued at intervals as the 
need arose during the reigns of King 
William IV and Queen Victoria for use 
in the West Indies (Sir Charles Oman: 
Coinage of England, pages 373 and 379). 
The only other coins of unusual de- 
nominations are the half and one-third 
farthings in bronze made for Malta. 


AN ORIENTAL TEAPOT 


I should be grateful if you could 
tell me anything about the old black 
teapot of which I send you a photograph. 
It was given me about 30 years ago, but 
I know nothing of its history. The 
colour is a rather leaden black. There 
is a small piece chipped out in the lip, 
under the lid, and the paste appears to be 
black all through. The metal handles 
finish in little bands, which fit over loops 
of the ware at both ends, and are laced together 
by a very worn black cord. The lid fits over the 
teapot lip like the lid of a ginger jar. The 
pot, without the handles, is 6} ins. high. I 
send rough rubbings of rather Chinese- or 
Japanese-looking incised marks, the large one 
from the bottom of the pot, the other from the 
top of the lid.— ELIZABETH STEWARD, Hornsey, 

&. 


The teapot is Chinese. It is of the fine 
stoneware made in various colours (most com- 
monly red) at Yi-hsing, near Shanghai, from 
the sixteenth century till modern times. Its 
date is not likely to be earlier than the nine- 
teenth century. The larger mark is in six 
characters, of which the first four, reading from 
right to left and from top to bottom, read 
Yi-hsing tzu sha (“brown sand or earth of 
Yi-hsing’’); the other two are perhaps the name 
of the potter. The smaller mark is 
too indistinct in the rubbing sent for 
identification. 


A RARE SILVER-MARK 


I enclose sketches of a_ small 
silver two-handled cup and _ cover, 
and of its marks. If your experts can 
tell me the significance of the marks, 
I shall be most interested. 

I have been making conjectures, 
and would suggest a place east of 
Italy. The last letter of the maker’s 
name appears to be a Russian or 
Greek P. There is a _ connection 
between the Greek language, the letter 
A, and elephants, in that Alexander 
the Great introduced elephants for 
military purposes into Europe. There 
may be some place which cherished a 
traditional connection with Alexander, 
and adopted A and an elephant as a 
silver mark, the silversmith being 
Greek.—Sir JAMES Corry, Hartfield, 
Roehampton Lane, London, S.W.15. 


To judge from the sketch the 

aes, cup is Continental work of the late 

MAS f0.57 PORE eighteenth century, but it does not 

BL .CK STONEWARE To branes 11 | seem possible to provide a certain 
“EAPOT. CHINESE. Al Weta i identification of the two marks 
¥I-HSING itt aw ce lhe stamped upon it. Catania was the only 

Ins’; The larger of the two |) #4 & Ei} Hb place which Marc Rosenberg (Der 
marks alive Ce Sree BE Goldschmiede Merkzeichen) credited with 

uestion: An Oriental T eapot m1) ee iM a town-mark including an elephant. 

; om Though the instances of. the mark to 
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NECKLACE OF SILVER ONE-PENNY- HALF- 
PENNY PIECES ISSUED FOR THE WEST INDIES. 
THE PENDANT COIN IS A THREEPENNY BIT 


See Question: One-penny-halfpenny Silver Pieces 


which he refers appear to differ somewhat from 
the present mark, they are at least a century 
earlier in date. Italian writers on goldsmiths’ 
work have so far fought shy of the drudgery 
involved by such an undertaking as a compre- 
hensive study of Italian plate-marks. The work 
done by Sidney A. Churchill and by Rosenberg 
has done little more than touch the fringe of 
the problem. On the assumption that the present 
is an example of the Catania mark, it is probable 
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A SILVER CUP, PROBABLY OF 
CONTINENTAL ORIGIN, AND 
ITS MARK 


See Question: A Rare Silver-mark 


that the surmounting ‘‘A’”’ stands for the initial 
of St. Agatha, the patron saint of the town. 
The idea of date letters seems to have made 
little progress beyond the Alps. The second 
mark represents, probably, a contraction of the 
name of the silversmith. 


Questions intended for these pages should 
be forwarded to the Editor, CouNtTRY LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock Street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. In no case should 
originals be sent, nor can any valuation be made. 
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ASGILL HOUSE, RICHMOND, SURREY 


THE HOME OF MR. H. WARD AND MR. B. A. STIRLING WEBB 


Designed by Sir Robert Taylor about 1760 for Lord Mayor Sir Charles 


Asgill, on the river bank at Richmond. 


of 18th-century architecture. 


By CHRISTOPHER HUSSEY 


HERE is a passage in Defoe’s Tour 
through the whole Island of Great 
Britain—a fascinating panorama of 
early Georgian England by that 
great and vivid journalist—giving his im- 
pressions of rowing down the river from 
Kingston to London in 1724: 
It is not easy to describe the Beauty with which 
the Banks of the Thames shine on either side of the 
River, much more than our Ancestors, even of but 
one Age ago, knew anything of: If for pleasant 
Villages, Great Houses, Palaces, Gardens &c it was 
true in Queen Elizabeth’s Time, according to the 
Poet, that 

The Thames with Royal Tyber may compare. 

I say, if this were true at that time, What may 
be said of it now? when for one fine House that 
was to be seen then, there are now a Hundred; 
nay, for ought I know, Five Hundred to be seen 
now, even as you sit still in a Boat, and pass up 
and down the River. From Richmond to I ondon, 
the River sides are full of Villages, those Villages 
so full of Beautiful Buildings, Charming Gardens, 
and Rich Habitations of Gentlemen of Quality, 
that nothing in the World can imitate it; no, 
not the Country for Twenty Mites round Paris, 
tho’ that indeed is a kind of Prodigy. . . . The 
Banks of the Sein are not thus adorned from 
Paris to Roan: The Danube can show nothing like 
it above and below Vienna, or the Po above and 
below Turin; the whole Country shines with a 
lustre not to be describ’d. 

In the Richmond reach he describes the 
gardens of Sir Stephen Fox at Isleworth and 
of Sir William Temple at East Sheen as the 
most outstanding, neither of which now 
survives. The popularity of the river through- 
out the eighteenth century led to continual 
multiplication of these villas “surrounded 
with Gardens, Walks, Vistas, Avenues, repre- 
senting all the Beauties of Building, all the 
Pleasures of Planting.” 

Asgill House, built on Crown land by 
a Lord Mayor of London, was one of the 
later arrivals on the pleasant Richmond 
scene; among the last houses of importance 


The house is a little masterpiece 


to be built on the 
banks of the river on 
the ample scale pre- 
viously employed. 
Henceforward they 
tended increasingly to 
be in the nature of 
romantic retreats for 
the week-end, which 
Horace Walpole 
described as already 
the vogue by 1749. 
But if Sir Charles 
Asgill was drawn to 
the riverside by 
memories of its 
fashionable reputa- 
tion in his youth when 
he was a clerk in a bank, Richmond was 
still a royal suburb, with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales gardening enthusiastically 
at Sheen and Kew, and with a brilliant 
society established in the numerous mansions 
built in the previous generation. 

An interesting result of the relative 
lateness of its building was that by then, 
unlike the great majority, if not all, of its 
predecessors, Asgill House was designed for 
what it was, a riverside villa, comparable to 
those by Palladio on the banks of the Brenta. 
With Chiswick and Marble Hill, it represents 
perfectly the Georgian idea of a Nobleman’s 
Villa, and, unlike them, is still a gentleman’s 
house. Yet Sir Robert Taylor was not one 
of the band of innovators who had gathered 
round Lord Burlington at Chiswick 30 years 
earlier, to whom Palladio’s book was a gospel. 
The son of a successful London mason, he 
had been apprenticed in the traditional way 
to a sculptor, Sir Henry Cheere, and it was 
as a sculptor and monumental mason that 
he employed the first 20 years of his working 
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2.—THE RIVER FRONT OF ASGILL HOUSE 





1.—ASGILL HOUSE AND RICHMOND BRIDGE 


From an aquatint in the Ionides collection 


life—till about 1753. Indeed, the working 
drawings of his first considerable building, 
Stone Buildings, Lincoln’s Inn Fields (1756), 
are said to have been prepared by a pupil. 
But from then onwards he showed himself a 
master of classical design, even anticipating 
the Adam brothers in some touches of interior 
decoration that are regarded as characteristic- 
ally theirs, and became the particular archi- 
tect of City magnates. This connection 
culminated in his appointment as architect 
to the Governors of the Bank of England 
1776-88. . 

Sir Charles Asgill, Lord Mayor in 1758, 
was one of the first leading citizens to employ 
Taylor as an architect. Two years before his 
mayoralty he had gone to him for the design 
of his London house, on the site of No. 70, 
Lombard Street. Evidently with satisfactory 


results, since a few years later he employed . 


him again for his new house at Richmond. 
The actual date of this is not known, but 
the designs were included in Vol. Iv of 
Vitruvius Britannicus, published 1767. It 
can probably be put between 1758-60. 

The site was that of the extreme south- 
west angle of the old royal palace grounds, 
where there had been the water-gate and 
sundry office buildings separated from the 
palace by “the great orchard.” The orchard 
is still represerited by the kitchen garden of 
Trumpeters’ House and the grounds of 
Asgill House itself, the latter occupying 4 
large and romantic expanse lying east and 
north of the building. It has been suggested 
that the octagonal motif in the plan of the 
house arises from its using the foundations of 
one of the angle towers of the palace enclosure. 
No tower is, however, shown at this poit:t in 
the drawings of the palace or mentione:! in 
the Parliament survey, and Taylor ub- 
sequently repeated the feature of a © mi- 
octagonal bow in the middle of a fron on 
other occasions, namely at Harleyford and 
at Danson Hill, Welling, which resembles 
Asgill House in many respects. 

The house is the more valuable, a an 
example of the work of one of the less farm laf 
Georgian architects, for its having comec wn 
to us essentially unaltered. The roof vas 
raised and a single-storey entrance all 
was added to the north front probab. ™ 
the early nineteenth century (Fig. 12), wd 
decorated with excellent French gris« /es. 
The notable interior decoration is 0 
touched. The elevations are admi bly 








3. OCTAGONAL ROOM 


THE FIRST FLOOR, 
¥ TH MURAL DECORA- 


T INS BY ANDREA 


CASALI 


restrained, with a minimum of enrichment, 
so that their clean geometrical shapes tell. To 
that extent Taylor’s training as a sculptor 
shows itself. Above the heavily rusticated 
ground storey (strangely shown as plain in the 
lithograph, Fig. 1) a pseudo-parapet is carried 








4.—AT THE HEAD OF 


THE STAIRCASE 
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round the walls, with balusters under the 
windows, tying the composition together. 
Above that there is no enrichment of any 
kind, not even window entablatures, except 
in the case of the central first-floor window 


At the sides semi-octagon bows are repeated 
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in the ground storey only. The roofs on 
either side of the centre appear to have been 
raised to provide upper bedrooms, as can be 
seen by comparing Fig. 2 with the Vitruvius 
elevation (Fig. 11) and the late 18th-century 
lithograph (Fig. 1). The stone employed is 
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5.—THE PRINCIPAL BEDROOM 
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apparently one of the Oxfordshire limestones, which would 
have been easily brought down by water, with Portland 
dressings. 

The plan, no doubt conceived principally for social 
entertainments, as were so many London and suburban 
houses of this date, centres upon a large octagonal 
room on each floor. A fine oblong room occupies each side 
(e.g. Fig. 10), and the staircase is tucked into one of two 
rounded spaces beside the entrance flanking the centre 
axis. Taylor treated it with delightful originality, bringing 
the staircase up in a spiral but, in order to get as much 
light as possible for the lower half from the window at 
first-floor level, taking a serpentine bite out of the landing 
(Fig. 4). The visual effect of this is to continue the spiral 
of the stair balustrade with variations; an application to 
architecture of Hogarth’s “Line of Beauty” or “Capability” 
Brown’s “waving” version of it. It is an uncommon 
instance of “free planning’ at the zenith of regular 
classicism—these arbitrary yet functional curves might 
have been plotted by a modernist of to-day—and it is 
significant that then, as now, the impulse to freedom of 
design seems to have come from the cult of irregularity, 
the Sharawaggi of Sir William Temple, which developed 
into the theory and practice of the Picturesque in the 
later decades of the century. 


True to the contemporary theory that “variety” 
should be set off by ‘“‘uniformity,” these eccentric curves 
have a strictly classical framework of Venetian arches 
with yellow marbled columns at the head of the stairs and 
of a geometrical plan. Drawing-room (Fig. 6) and dining- 
room (Fig. 10) have each a semicircular bay opposite a 
rococo sculptured chimneypiece of statuary and coloured 
marbles—presumably from Taylor’s studio—as has the 
ground-floor Octagon (Fig. 7). A double door with mirrored 
panels and rich entablature (Fig. 8) opens into the drawing- 
room, the centres of the two rooms being on different axes. 
The cornices of both are richly but distinctively treated. 

The octagon on the first floor retains its contemporary 
painted wall decoration by Andrea Casali (Fig. 3): panels 
of classical divinities in colour, on a bistre ground with 
gilt scrollwork and frames. But the area outside the 
frames appears to have been done over by a Victorian 
hand; the linear patterns with stencilled (?) scrolls and 
palmettes are characteristic of the mid-nineteenth century. 
Possibly the panels were originally set in a background of a 
plain colour; they would benefit by its being restored. 

Casali came to England about 1741, having been en- 
couraged to do so by the 4th Earl of Carlisle who much 
admired his work in,Rome. He had a considerable practice 
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7, 8—OCTAGON ROOM, GROUND FLOOR: THE CHIMNEYPIECE AND DOUBLE 
MIRRORED DOORS 


Lire—JUNE 9. 
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6.—CHIMNEYPIECE AND GEORGIAN FURNITURE IN THE 
DRAWING-ROOM 


as a decorative and _ portrait 
painter, returning to Rome about 
1766. Lady Charlotte Fermor 
gives us a glimpse of him in 
a letter to Lady Pomfret, written 
in 1743 from Copt Hall which 
had recently been redecorated, 
in part by Casali : 

After supper we all danced to our 
own singing in order to teach Signor 
Casali (an Italian they have in the 
house) English country dances. 

He is a painter and I fancy as 
low born as they generally are, 
though by means of an order he 
wears (which he tells them was given 
him by the King of Prussia, and which 
very few people have) and some 
fine suits of clothes, he passes for 
the most complete fine gentleman 
in the world. . . . They tel! me 
he paints more in two hours than 
any other of his profession can 40 
in a day. 

Above the drawing-roo » is 
the principal bedroom, its r orth 
end with a columned and va’ ted 
bed-recess (Fig. 5). A bold -gg- 
and-tongue moulding is sed 
round doors and ceilings, and 
on the carved wood chir: 1ey- 
piece enriched with rococo s ‘oll- 
work. Further bedrooms att 
contained in the attic and pre 
serve their contemporary fit 18s. 


Sir Charles Asgill, who was 
made a baronet in 1761, did ™ 
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9—. AMUEL WARD, BY WRIGHT OF DERBY 10.—THE DINING-ROOM 


1786, leaving an only son then aged 
296 and the hero, almost the victim, 
of an international incident during the 
American War of Independence. He 
had become a prisoner of war after 
the capitulation of York Town in 
1781, and was the British officer 
chosen by lot to be shot in reprisal 
for the shooting of an American 
officer captured by a band of Loyalist 
“partisans.”” His fate formed the 
subject of a correspondence between 
Washington and the British Command- 
er-in-Chief, Sir Henry Clinton, and 
was almost sealed when Lady Asgill 
succeeded in appealing to Vergennes, 
Prime Minister of France, to obtain 
the intervention of Louis XVI with 
his ally, General Washington, as a 
result of which young Asgill was 
released. On the death of his father 
the latter married a daughter of Admiral 
Sir Charles Ogle and saw service on 
the Continent and in Ireland, attaining 
the rank of general in 1814. He died 
in 1823, when the baronetcy became 
extinct. 


Mr. H. Ward, the present tenant 
with Mr. Stirling Webb, is the fifth 
generation of a family resident in 
Richmond. In the dining-room hang 
Ward portraits, with that of 
Samuel Ward, born at Derby in 1732, 
and painted by Wright of Derby, over 
the fireplace. Samuel, as a lad, is said 
to have acted as “‘taster’”’ to Prince 
Charles Edward when the Pretender 
took up his quarters in his mother’s 
home —his father, formerly the town 
clerk of that city, being dead. The 
lamil’ still possess a ring given them 
by th. Prince. As a young man Samuel 
came o Richmond and took rooms at 
No. _ , The Green, marrying, in 1760, 
Ann ollins, heiress of the owners of 
No. i. There is a tradition that that 
hous: parts of which are considerably 
older han the front added in 1701, 
belon :d to one of Queen Elizabeth’s 
phys’ ans, who attended her at the 
Pala’. Of these fine Queen Anne 
house , illustrated on May 12, No. 12 
is st. the property of Mr. Ward. 
Asgil ‘Jouse itself is Crown property 
let or. «, long lease. 











11—ELEVATION AND GROUND-FLOOR PLAN 


From Vitruvius Britannicus, Vol. tv, 1767 











12.—LOUIS XVI GRISAILLES IN THE ENTRANCE HALL ADDED 
SUBSEQUENTLY 
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TRANSPLANTING OF BIG TREES IN 


AMERICA =~ 


HE practice of transplanting estab- 

lished trees, sometimes of larg? dimen- 

sions, is followed much more widely in 

America than in this country, where 
the roads are obviously unsuitable for operations 
cover'ng b‘g distances. 

H ‘re, we are usually content to plant parks 
and gardens with trees which can be conveni- 
ently moved by hand and take pleasure in 
watching them grow year by year. But not so 
in the States. The American, having built a 
house, a Government building or a public park, 
demands that it be furnished with established 
trees ‘‘right now.’’ I mentioned to an American 
friend the kind of planting which satisfied us 
in England, and he felt that it must be a pity 
that we should all die off before we saw our 
gardens fully furnished. 

This American attitude has created a 
demand for well-established trees, and _ its 
supply is provided for in three ways. Firstly, 
material is nursery-grown from 20 ft. to 45 ft. 
high with boles up to 17 ins. in diameter, and 
root-pruned periodically to form a compact root 
system. Secondly, trees may be earmarked in 
the countryside a year or two before they are 
actually required. These are root-pruned and 
generally shaped up. Thirdly, big trees, even 
up to 75 ft. high, which have received no pre- 
paration, are often collected and transplanted. 

Some years ago I had an opportunity of 
visiting the States to study both public and 
private landscape work, and, of the many novel 
things I saw, I think this big-tree moving 
interested me most. 

One astute nurseryman whom I visited on 
Long Island has, during the past 40 years, 
practised this art of transplanting on a large 
scale, and is prepared to stand the risk of any 
failures upon the payment of an insurance 
premium. He was, I believe, the inventor of the 
machinery now used to overcome the great 
mechanical difficulties involved. With such 
machinery it has been possible to move trees up 
to 75 ft. high with boles having a diameter of 
39 ins. This represents a considerable engineer- 
ing feat. 

This nurseryman has large areas of his 
nursery planted with widely spaced trees, as I 
have said, up to 45 ft. high from which clients 
may make their choice, and a price is quoted 
according to the size selected and the distance 
it has to be transported. The transplanting of 
such nursery-grown stock is a comparatively 
simple matter. But in the case of larger speci- 
mens collected from the countryside, which 
have received no previous attention, the matter 
is more complicated. In these cases, care is 
taken to begin excavating around the perimeter 
of the root-spread. A trench is dug which may 





3.—DIGGING AND 





By R. S. LYNCH 


1.—AMERICAN ELM 75 FT. HIGH TRANSPORTED TO A NEW POSITION 


form a circle 30 ft. in diameter, From this 
trench, work proceeds inwards by means of 
forks and iron bars, the roots being carefully 
teased out with a minimum of damage. As 
the roots are uncovered, they are tied into 
bundles and covered with damp moss and hay. 
The soil which falls through into the trench 
below the roots is kept cleared out with shovels. 

The digging having been completed, a 
special tree-remover is brought along; this 
consists of a long, low chassis with wide-tyred 
wheels upon which is mounted a rectangular 
cradle, pivoted on bearings at its forward end. 
This cradle is tipped up against the bole of the 
tree, which has been previously protected by 
bands of slats as shown in Fig. 3. The cradle 
is now securely tied to the bole by chains at 
its upper and lower corners. Ropes are attached 
well up into the head of the tree, which is pulled 
over until it balances on the cradle. After all 
has been made secure, the long root bundles 
are tied into as small a compass as possible 
and the whole root system is covered with 
canvas sheets. 

Fig. 1 shows an American elm, 75 ft. high, 
which has been transported to a new position. 
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PACKING ROOTS FOR TRANSPORT 





50 FT. PINE BEING MOVED 
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A h @ of the diameter and depth required 
havi : been excavated, the tree is moved up 
to it and by means of ropes and tackle it is 
ease’ up into a vertical position. Roots are 
then unpacked and carefully spread out into 
their .atural position in layers as the filling and 
rami ing proceeds. The planting completed, 
the s rface soil is levelled off, turf replaced, and 
finali, wire guys fitted with rigging screws are 
arraiized so as to hold the tree in position until 


new root formation assures natural anchorage. 
he tree illustrated in Fig. 1 was moved 
across a large estate to the position near the 
house. Moving such outsize trees is exceptional, 
of course; nevertheless many estates owe their 
immediate furnishing to such outsize trees where 
conditions have permitted. Nursery-grown 
trees, along with the necessary machinery, are 
frequently sent by rail and barge to many parts 
of the Eastern States. 

[n this country with its more intricate road 
system, care has to be taken to select 
routes avoiding low bridges and overhanging 
wires, and by selecting the most usual size of 
tree, 20-30 ft., with heads properly tied in and 
trees loaded horizontally, most sites can be 
reached. Transport over busy roads would 
probably be done at night or in early morning. 

The prices charged for trees in America 
are of some interest. Referring to a catalogue 
of 1931 one finds as examples the following : 


$ 
Acer platanoides 26-32 ft. 250 
Carpinus betulus 20-24 ft. 200 
Liquidambar styraciflua 28-30 ft. 250 
Liriodendron tulipifera 26-30 ft. 200 
Quercus coccinea 20-24 ft. 100 
Quercus palustris 26-30 ft. 175 
Quercus rubra 26-30 ft. 350 
Tilia tomentosa 26-32 ft. 250 


On one private estate I visited in Washing- 
ton, | was shown a great many large trees which 
had been imported. One pinus was pointed out 
to me which had cost $1,000, and a further 
$250 to bring it to the estate and plant it. 

Such apparently high costs are a little 
misleading, as salaries and wages and cost of 
living are high compared with this country. 

This procedure is followed with all decidu- 
ous trees, smaller machinery of course, some- 
times horse-drawn, being used for smaller 
lursery-grown specimens. 
he transplanting of evergreens differs, of 
‘, on account of the necessity of moving 
a lar.« ball of soil. Here again, nursery-grown 
stock up to 30-40 ft. offer little difficulty, but 


cours 


larger collected specimens are frequently moved 
with complete success. Fig. 2 shows a pine 
over 0 ft. high about to be planted for the 
furni \ing of one of the newly constructed 
park: .ys on Long Island. 

} g. 4 is a close-up photograph of the ball 
of tl. tree, showing the care taken in “balling 
up.” stout canvas wrappers whose lower edge 
is si ter than the top form a conical cup 
wher cied in tightly round the ball. Other 
‘any sheets are passed below the ball and 
also \ver the top. 
ths soon as the balling up is completed, 


» is tipped over and a wooden platform 


\LL OF A PINE, SHOWING CARE IN PREPARATION 
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worked underneath the ball. Tractors then 
pull the ball 1ight on to the platform, and 
finally, both are pulled up ramps on to the 
low float and secured. The tree is then towed 
to its new position, when the procedure of lifting 
is reversed, 

To keep the tree from falling over while 
being pulled off the float by the tractor into the 
hole, a long rope is attached well up into the 
head of the tree and fastened to the front of 
a heavy lorry. The driver, with his foot on 
the brake pedal, gradually eases the lorry 
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5.—A TRANSPLANTED TREE SECURED BY GUY ROPES 


forward as the tree goes down the ramp. The 
lorry is slowly reversed as the tractor pulls the 
tree up on to the float. 

Fig. 5 shows new planting of established 
trees around buildings constructed in Washing- 
ton in 1933. Such planting is carried out in the 
States as a matter of course, as it saves 50 years 
in establishment. 

The question may be put whether there 
will not be very many cases, during the recon- 
struction period after the war, in which such a 
system could be more widely adopted. 


RESTOCKING SMALL SHOOTS 


T is not easy to generalise about methods 
for increasing wild pheasants, for almost 
everything depends on local geography. 
It is easy enough to put down birds, but 

their survival is largely a matter of the lay-out 
and natural amenities of coverts. 

The man who takes over ground on which 
pheasants are both sparse and scattered is 
confronted with a good few problems. It may 
be desirable where there is an aged and more or 
less sterile stock to make a clean sweep of 
existing stock and start afresh. This, however, 
is not only impossible, but, because of the ban 
on hand-rearing, illegal nowadays. Still, up to 
a point one can introduce fresh blood, and the 
first question which presents itself is whether 
to turn down the requisite birds in the autumn 
or in the spring. In the former case there is the 
disadvantage that they will have a winter, 
with its attendant hazards, in their new ep- 
vironment; on the other hand, the cost will 
be less than if a purchase is deferred. 


TIME FOR FRESH STOCK 


Probably the best time of all for introduc- 
ing fresh stock is at the close of the shooting 
season, when birds can often be purchased 
from neighbouring properties which find them- 
selves overstocked. Moreover, they come into 
residence at a period when woods are quiet; 
the keeper has leisure to attend to their require- 
ments, and they have plenty of time to settle 
down before the nesting season. It would 
obviously be as useless to get hold of a number 
of ‘“‘pricked”’ birds as it would to introduce any 
from an estate which has laim under any taint of 
disease. If there is any doubt, it will prove 
more economical in the long run to have 
recourse to the game farms. 

Re-stocking, to be effective, must be 
intelligently managed; that is to say, numbers 
should be relative to accommodation. Better 
results will accrue, for instance, from the intro- 
duction of a dozen hens and a couple of cocks 
to a covert suited to their comfort, than from 
a rather haphazard distribution of a hundred 
birds over a large area which has little harbour- 
age ofa really attractive nature. 

Therefore, I suggest, it is the better plan 
to concentrate first on coverts which with the 
minimum of labour can be most rapidly trans- 
formed into desirable residences, even if others 
whose clearing and replanting obviously entail 
a power of work stand more or less idle for a 
couple of seasons. Nothing is lost in the long 


run, for stock accumulating in the former will 
spread over the latter as and when they find 
sufficient temptation to do so. 

Of course, timber felling, possibly the 
complete clearance of belts and shaws, and the 
necessary preparations for replanting restricts 
the nesting area to some degree. Not that one 
loses, I think, to any appreciable extent, since 
birds nesting in overgrown and neglected under- 
cover are at the mercy of ground vermin. 


IMPORTANT POINTS 


So long as a few sanctuaries offer reason- 
able comfort there is no reason why wild stocks 
should not continue to breed and take up per- 
manent residence. No pheasant can be expected 
to approve of places which scarcely ever see 
the sunshine, are exposed to every blast that 
blows and are deficient in natural foods. 

There are scores of woods which are com- 
plete failures from the point of view of com- 
fort simply because they are in a consistent 
state of wet. Very often this is only because 
ditches have been allowed to become so choked 
and overgrown that the purpose of their origin 
is forgotten. Yet an hour or two’s work with 
a spade and a billhook will often convert 
stretches which are veritable quagmires in 
winter into places where useful cover will 
spring up very quickly. Pheasants, it may be 
remembered, are pedestrians as well as aero- 
nauts, and these swampy grounds may we; 
prove veritable death-traps, if young b‘rds, 
scarcely able to fly, fall over the edges of deep, 
sticky dykes with stagnant water at the bottom. 

Pending a new lay-out of coverts, enormous 
improvements can be effected in a short time 
by the planting of a number of two- or three- 
year-old shrubs of laurels, junipers or rhodo- 
dendrons, according to the nature of the soil. 
Such sanctuaries will tempt pheasants to 
remain, for therein they will get the sunshine 
and reasonably adequate shelter from the 
elements. Nor is the absence of much tall 
timber really a drawback, for pheasants will 
often go to a distant covert to roost, returning 
at daylight to the place they properly regard 
as home and staying there till dark. 

So the more small copses that are quickly 
furbished up the better, for once one accustoms 
pheasants to look for their creature comforts at 
various points ona shoot, the less likely they are 
to stray fartherafield. And the wider their distri- 
bution over one’s own ground the better for 
nesting, as well as sport. J.B. Droucut. 
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NORTHWARD HO! 


A Golf Commentary by 


AM writing this article in a state of sup- 

pressed excitement and feel as if the 

gunpowder were running out at the heels 

of my boots. If I am egotistical or if I 
make other people unduly jealous I cannot help 
it. The fact is that after five years’ absence I 
hope to be going to Scotland; with a clear 
conscience moreover, on a journey that is 
“really necessary,” on a virtuous war-time 
errand. Would not anybody be excited? In 
such times as these plans may all come to 
naught and I may never go; but at least let 
me have the fun of thinking about it! In happy 
days of peace it seemed no shame at least once 
a year to write an article in gloating anticipa- 
tion of a journey, whether to the west or the 
north, and surely it must be allowable after 
such a period of abstinence. There will not be 
much time and I may not get a round of golf, 
but I must take a few clubs, even though I feel 
disposed to hide them under a horse-cloth, as 
the Edinburgh cabman used to do as he drove 
one out to Barnton on a Sunday. All being well 
my errand will take me to St. Andrews, and 
even if I do not play a round—and I shall be 
very much frightened and out of practice—at 
least a few shots with some old balls on the New 
Course would be something. 

* * * 

It will be very, very nearly five years since 
I was there. The last shot I saw played on the 
Old Course was Burton’s winning putt for three 
on the home green in the Open Championship 
of 1939, and the agitations and thrills of that 
finish come rushing back to me; 5, 5, 4 to oust 
the gallant American invader Bulla—surely 
he must do it, but the sixteenth hole was, as I 
recall it, hard to bear. First came a long and 
tremendous hook, from the tee almost into a 
country of whins. The second was good enough, 
though short, but after that came a desperately 
fluffy little pitch and then a not very good 
approach putt, and a six was possible, even 
likely, until he holed out with noble confidence. 
The Road hole was soothing by contrast, played 
perfectly according to plan, with a fine drive, 
a safe second to the right place, and a comfort- 
able clip on to the green. There was the second 
five accomplished, and the tee shot to the last 
hole was so immense as to finish almost in the 
Valley of Sin. There was still however the agony 
of seeing him take some vast saucer-headed 
niblick, when he might more safely have 
putted; it was a very real agony, even though 
he played the shot beautifully. Finally, when 
he was tackling his putt, with two for the 
championship, I lost sight of the hole for a 
moment and thought he was racing out of 
holing down a slope. Never shall I forget the 
sharp cry of anguish emitted by my usually 
phlegmatic companion. And then down went 
the putt for a perfect three and he had won 
with a stroke to spare and “‘all was gas and 
gaiters.”’ 

I find it very hard to picture St. Andrews 
in war-time. Will there be lots of people or 
will there be few, so that one can wander off 
where one pleases? Will the course still be hard 
and fast or will it have grown slower in these 
five years? I do not know, any more than I 
know exactly how badly I shall hit the ball, if 
I do hit it. I am making little bets with myself 
as to whether I shall cross the burn in two at 
the first hole and whether I shall escape both 
Strath and the Hill bunker at the eleventh. 
As it is so long since my last game of golf I am 
laying considerable odds against myself in both 
instances. It will, however, be a question of 
small moment. An American bard has written 
that when the Great Scorer comes 

He marks—not that you won or lost 
But how you played the game. 


In this case it will not even matter how I played 
it; the great thing—in a good hour be it spoken 
—will be to have played it at all. 

To go to Scotland and play but one round 
of golf seems a throwing away of heavenly gifts. 
If I am in Edinburgh could I haply get to 
Muirfield or to Luffness or to Gullane? I fear 


BERNARD DARWIN 


not, but there is a pleasant futility in thinking 
that it might be possible. There is a particular 
spot at Gullane, I think it is on No. 2 course, 
where one feels all alone with the curlews. I 
should like to see that again and the great 
tracery of the Forth Bridge in the distance and, 
perhaps best of all, the black trees of Archerfield 
Wood from the putting green in the stone- 
walled corner at Muirfield. I should like to play 
that blind tee-shot over the quarry to the short 
hole at Luffness, and another short hole with a 
black-boarded bunker, out at the far end of 
Archerfield. I should like—but that is certainly 
out of the question with the laws of petrol as 
they are—to pass historic Musselburgh on the 
way to those seductive links of the Lothians 
and catch a glimpse of Mrs. Forman’s. But I 
am rapidly breaking my own heart and must 
stop. 
* * * 

Most of these dreams are too palpably idle 
and I must come back to more possible realities 
such as the northward journey. The old ortho- 
dox method was to go by night and to wake up 
in Scotland in a country of streams which had 
become burns as one slept. But now I gather 
sleepers are hard to come by unless one is an 
important person, which I most certainly am 
not, and the restaurant cars are no more. It 
would be ‘‘sorrow’s crown of sorrow”’ in the 
way of remembering to cross the Forth Bridge 
and not eat one’s breakfast as one looked at the 
water far below—that noble three-course break- 
fast of yester year. In these circumstances there 
seems much to be said for going by day, since 
one has the more time for thinking. The journey 
is a little dull perhaps as regards looking out of 
the window, until the train is tolerably far 
north, but it is lovely when Northumberland 
is reached with its ruined castles, and the 
curving into Berwick and seeing “‘the rippling 
Tweed”’ is a supreme moment. Yes, there is a 
good deal to be said for the day-time, pre- 
suming that one does not have to stand in the 
corridor. The prospect begins decidedly to smile 
upon me. 

However often one has been to Scotland, 
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and I have been pretty often, the journey has 
always a spice of adventure. For the Scotsman 
it is going home, but to the Englishman, no 
matter how many kind friends he may have 
there, it is in just the right degree of alarm: and 
no more, the setting forth into a strange iand, 
There is a romance about the two words “ voing 
north’? which only a southerner can ‘ully 
appreciate. I think it was almost the last ime 
that I made the journey by day that ther. was 
an American lady in my carriage. As the sain 
stopped at Grantham she asked me ee «rly 
whether we were now in Scotland. She. 5 4 
little premature, but she had the right s ‘it; 
she felt the true excitement of the journ 


* * * 
There is one thing I look forward to. ch 
does not sound superficially exciting, and ne 


might even think it dull. To those who ye 
St. Andrews there is nothing more typic of 
homecoming there than the Sunday mor ig 
on which nothing whatever occurs. le 
leisurely walk down to the club-house, ¢ 
gazing idly through the big windows, the ree ig 
of the Sunday papers and the ultimate d 
desperate ordering of a glass of beer—thes <e 
nearly all the incidents of that friendly id 


comatose morning. Not quite all, for t re 
remains, prescribed by rigid custom, the \ |k 
as far as the burn and back. Sometimes, a 


very fine day, and when the whins are in tir 
full glory, it may even be prolonged a .. ‘le 
further. I remember once in particular get ag 
as far as the second green in the compan of 
one who was then long past his youth and © en 
his middle age and is now no more. I feel s ire 
I must have mentioned before his pathetic wo ‘ds 
but will venture again: ‘I should have liked 
to get on this green in two once in my life, but 
I never have.’’ We were standing as he spvke 
on the last little rise from which the ground 
runs gently down to the putting green; he had 
got as far as that, but the cruel ball had always 
refused to run just those few more yards that 
would have given him his heart’s desire. “Vell, 
gov’ner,’’ as Sam Weller sympathetically re- 
marked to his father, ‘‘ve must all come to it, 
one day or another,”’ and I have small expecta- 
tion of reaching that green in two, if I play the 
hole. Meanwhile I am touching wood and shak- 
ing my left leg as hard as I can in order to 
propitiate the Fates that may stop me from 
playing it. 


AIRFIELDS AND STERILISED LAND 


NLY those who have all the figures 

before them can appreciate the size of 

the effort that has gone to make pos- 

sible the Allied bombing offensive. It 
is not only that many man-hours are expended 
in the factories in the production of aircraft; 
that the Air Force itself must provide large 
numbers of men for the maintenance and servic- 
ing of each machine; that there must be a corps 
of instructors behind each air crew member; 
and that there must be groups of maintenance 
workers to keep the landing runways in order; 
but also that large areas of ground are neces- 
sarily sterilised. 

As the bombing force which is striking at 
Germany has been in process of creation at its 
main base in the British Isles, so the amount 
of land available for agricultural purposes 
has been reduced. It is an unfortunate fact 
that airfields are usually best located at places 
where the ground has been carefully cultivated 
and where it is particularly fruitful. We have, 
therefore, the two demands of war in direct 
opposition ; first the demand for more and larger 
airfields which has until recently seemed insati- 
able, and second the demand for larger areas of 
cultivated ground for the provision of food. 


CULTIVATION AT AIRFIELDS 


Something has been done already to ease 
the situation by turning over as much of the 
ground as possible at Air Force stations to 
cultivation. And it is noteworthy that the 
newer types of aircraft with their comparatively 
high-wing loadings and high take-off speeds are 
less sensitive to wind direction than the older 
machines. The old-fashioned, very lightly 
loaded aircraft had to be taken off exactly into 
wind, or trouble might occur, but the newer 


and faster machines allow the pilot a certain 
latitude. If this were not so, indeed, the runway 
method would hardly be practicable, for it 
would be impossible to cover immense areas of 
ground with concrete. Runways extend up to 
2,000 yds. in length and even more, and the 
provision of discs of concrete of 2,000 yds. 
diameter would probably be an uneconomical 
procedure. Consequently the runway is used, 
and this does leave ground on either side which 
can be cultivated. 


A GREAT WORLD JUNCTION 


The rather dark picture painted when 
increasing aircraft demands are contrasted with 
the home-grown food demands is less depressing 
when a wider and more far-sighted view is 
taken of the whole situation. For the turning 
of the British Isles into an enormous bas»: for 
aircraft, though its primary purpose is mil ‘ary, 
has also another purpose which may in th end 
become of the utmost use to civilian ente1 ‘vise. 
These huge airfields will be convertible en 
the time comes into civilian airports, and, :' the 
forthcoming international air conferenc’ 1s 
fruitful, they may enable Great Britain to act 
as a great world air junction. 

It has been pointed out more than . 1¢e 
already, but notably in Mr. George Bow ‘3's 
book The Strength of England, that the B: ish 
Isles are in the centre of the land mass: 0! 
the world where industrial development at 
its highest. The consequence is that the t de 
routes must inevitably cross in these isl ‘1s. 
That applies not only to shipping but al: +t 
aircraft. It has been given as the primary‘. s¢ 
for Britain’s past supremacy in the shit 18 
field, and if that reasoning be correct it ill 
equally become a cause for providing Br 10 
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with at any rate the opportunity of a compar- 
able supremacy in the aviation field. 


FLYING-BOAT PROSPECTS 


The long-range air routes of the future will 
be run no doubt partly by landplanes. But, 
although the popularity of the flying-boat has 
dec ined, it is almost equally certain that they 
wi!) be run partly by large flying-boats. For the 
gr. ¢ ocean crossings the large-sized flying-boat 
ha: obvious advantages. First it provides a 
lar: hull in which extremely comfortable ac- 
co! modation can be arranged. Second, it can 
in mn emergency alight on the water without 
ser us damage, and third, it has a wider choice 
of ighting areas. Now the great seaports are 
to ‘ome extent ready-made marine aircraft 
ste ons. They invariably include some large 
ex nse of sheltered water, and this could be 
us. . for flying-boats as readily as for surface 
cr. Britain is therefore partly equipped 
al: dy as a junction for the great flying-boat 
ro 2s, and she is becoming equipped as a 
ju tion for the great landplane routes. 

The sterilisation of huge areas of agri- 
cu ural ground must be looked on in many 
se es as an evil. It is a greater evil exactly 
in 3 much as Britain is looked upon as an agri- 
cv .iral country. If agriculture is to become 
ag n a leading activity, some of the great 
ai: elds will have to go. The tons of concrete 
lai in them as runways will have to be turned 
up and the ground re-dedicated to fruitful 
pu.poses. But if it be accepted that in the 


‘“PRAPPER DAYS!” 


MET him in the Tavistock Inn at Pounds- 

gate—on the way to Widecombe—a thick- 

set son of Devon, with a clear eye and a 

weather-stained, reddish purple face, 
whose only wrinkles were around the corners of 
the mouth. We started with the usual topics of 
the weather and the war; of the former he had 
a deep knowledge from many years of experi- 
ence, of the latter he knew little except that 
it was all ‘‘voolishness.’’ He could not be 
drawn into any interest in the 
“brave, new world” and all its 
specious promises, but seemed to 
be very doubtful of its accomplish- 
ment by our present uneducated 
populace, with its inculcated wor- 
ship of the Golden Calf and its 
sheep-like subservience to profes- 
sional politicians. The temporary 
derangement of hunting and racing 
evidently pained him more and 
he regretted the sad inability of 
people nowadays to provide their 
ownamusements. Too much look- 
ing-on, he thought, and not enough 
personal action. Modern pugilism, 
with its absurd propaganda and 
limelight, its hugging and clinch- 
ing, disgusted him. 

“Why I mind the time, more 
than 50 years ago, when Holne 
Revel wason. Brook copper mines 
was working they days: Holne, 
Scorriton and Coombe was all full 
of miners: big Cornish chaps they 
was and most of ’em wrastlers. 
In July the Revel was: mines 
was closed down, and us all went 
out to Holne for the day. There 
wa, a hooge fire built up and a 
rar’ was roasted whole afore it. 
Ol. Busselbore, us used to call’n 
— >tler at the Church House Inn 
(Tc a Easterbrook kept it they 
days)—he roasted the ram. Us 
use to buy a penn’orth or two 
per .’orth with a lump of bread 
an a pint of beer for tuppence. 
Pr. »per days they was! 

“The main thing though was 
the vrastlin’—old-fashioned Dem- 
sh. wrastlin’. They used to come 
fro. all parts, the wrastlers— 
Ki: sbridge, Diptford — master- 
pl Diptford was for wrastlin’ 
—. “ncetown, Tavistock and Corn- 
We Any amount of wrastlers 
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world of the future Britain will receive always 
a large proportion of her supplies from abroad 
by ships and aircraft, then the establishment 
of these huge air bases all over the country 
will not be an unmixed evil. 

Some suggest that an effort should be 
devoted at the present time to preparing for 
post-war civil flying. But in fact the greatest 
effort that could be made in this direction would 
be puny compared with the development that 
is forced upon the countries of the world by 
the circumstances of war. Britain is being forced 
into becoming an immense air base whether 
she likes it or not. It has nothing to do with 
her wishes for post-war civil aviation develop- 
ment, but is solely the outcome of military 
needs. We may regret this sterilisation of vast 
areas of ground, but we cannot prevent it 
without risking losing the war. The best atti- 
tude of mind is to accept it as inevitable, and 
to look forward and to see how this particular 
development can be turned to advantage. 


MORE ROOM FOR AGRICULTURE 


Only one other aspect of this problem can 
be distinguished at the present time, and it 
concerns the restriction of aircraft movements 
at the bases, and the turning over of ever greater 
regions in these bases for agricultural work. It 
has been said already. that the modern aircraft 
is less sensitive to wind direction at the landing 
and take-off than the old-fashioned type. If 
it were possible to utilise only one runway, no 
matter what the direction of the wind, it is 


m 


there was about in they days, the Heads, 
James and ’Lias Crocker, little Billy Elliot, the 
Conybeares, Jack Hansford, George Crimp—lots 
of ’em. 

‘One chap’d drow his hat into the ring, 
and then another fellow’d drow his in, and then 
atit they’d go. Great hob-nailed boots they wore 
and they used to kick at one another’s shins 
till blood came and their legs was all prapper 
raw, and then they’d start wrastlin’. No, they 





THE CHURCH HOUSE INN AT HOLNE 
SCENE OF THE “DEMSHUR WRASTLIN’” 
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perfectly clear that an air base would sterilise 
no more than a strip of land not much wider 
than a big arterial road, and that on either side 
the ground could still be employed for other 
purposes. At first it does not appear that such 
an arrangement would be possible, but inven- 
tions have been made with just such an objec- 
tive in view. Special drift undercarriages like 
the Maclaren have been tried whereby the 
aircraft can take off along a set line no matter 
what the direction of the wind. Here we have 
possibilities opened up for the deployment of 
airports without the concurrent sterilisation of 
huge areas of ground. 


‘* FLIGHT STRIPS ”’ 


This particular invention does not, how- 
ever, seem to be making much headway at 
present, though it may prove of value in the 
future for light and medium-size feeder-line 
aircraft. Meanwhile in America it has been 
found possible to employ what are called “‘ flight 
strips’’ for aircraft use with ordinary under- 
carriages, and these are in fact single runways, 
though perhaps a good deal wider than the 
normal type. 

First impressions of the work that has 
been done to build up the bomber effort 
and to enable ever greater numbers of big 
machines to be based in these islands are de- 
pressing. That cannot be denied, but a closer 
study of the situation does reveal that there are 
compensating factors, and it may be hoped that 
these will play a bigger part. AEOLUS. 


By JAMES THORPE 


wasn’t allowed to kick ’bove the knee. The 
Cornish men used to take off their boots and 
wrastle in their stockings or bare feet, but 
Demshur wrastlin’ was like I said, and brutal 
work ’t was too. Why some of ’em couldn’t 
walk for weeks after Holne Revel. 

“There was a great raw-boned youngster, 
six foot high, us used to call Dumpus. I’ve 
often seed’n eat a pasty a foot long for his 
dinner, and nowt in’n but turnip. Bill 
Head—the champshun in these 
parts—was in the ring, and 
us persuaded Dumpus to go in 
to un. 

“He drowed in his hat and 
he drowed Bill Head too, danged 
if he didn’t. When it was over 
up came recruiting sergeant, and 
Dumpus tooked the shill’n. I 
mind him now with the ribbins 
up side of his hat. He couldn’t 
write his name when he went 
away, but he came out sergeant- 
major; and now he keeps a pub 
down to Plymouth. Prapper days 
they was ! 

“Then there was a warder 
from out Princetown—boastful 
sort of chap he was—and a fellow 
from Tavistock he drowed in his 
hat to un. 

‘‘ The warder he started kick- 
in’, but presently the Tavistock 
chap lets fly and _ kicks un 
clean off his legs ; they had to 
carry he home. Oh yes, there was 
prizes—two guineas or a guinea— 
gived by the gentry and sub- 
scribers beforehand. Us used to 
bet on our favourites—gallons 
of beer—and us used to enjoy 
the fun, too, I tell ‘ee. Prapper 
days they was ! 

‘‘Then, come evening, there 
was dancing in the field and lots 
of fun, with fiddle, concertina and 
tambourine and the women and 
maidens all dressed out in white. 
’Kep it up late too us did; 
and then about ’leven o’clock us 
used to get along home best 
ways us could. Prapper days 
they was!” 

He took a deep pull at his 
beer. ‘“‘Now they go to the 
pickshurs ! ”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


WAS IT JUST A 
COINCIDENCE ? 
From the Earl of Bradford. 


IR,—I think this little story of a red 

squirrel may interest some of your 
readers, though it occurred some years 
ago, in the summer of 1940. One day 
a most unpleasant smell was noticed 
in the small telephone room adjoining 
my study, and it got so bad that the 
taking up of the floor boards was 
contemplated: but before resorting 
to this a very thorough search of the 
room was made. I should explain that 
the inner wall of the room, opposite the 
window, is lined with nine rows of 
bookshelves, on the top of which are 
ranged some half-dozen glass cases of 
stuffed birds and animals, and this 
inner wall is circular in shape. 

All the books were taken out of 
the bookshelves without result, and 
finally the glass cases on the top of the 
bookcase were moved, when the 
corpse of a red squirrel was found 
wedged in the narrow space between 
the wall and a glass case containing 
two stuffed red squirrels. 

Had the little fellow been trying 
to get at his pals? And how did he 
know they were there? Many other 
open windows on the ground floor were 
availahle, so what made him select 
this particular onc? 

I may add that I am glad to say 
there are quite a number of red 
squirrels in this district and so far 
no signs of any grey squirrels, though 
I hear they have been reported on the 
far side of the River Severn, which 
is only about 14 miles distant.— 


BrRaDFoRD, Weston Park, Shifnal, 

Shropshire. 

THE LIFE HISTORY OF 
THE WREN 


S1r,—Will you allow me through the 
medium of your pages to ask for help 
in working out certain points in the 
life history of the wren? It seems to 
be the case that wrens take longer to 
incubate their eggs and rear their 
young early in the season than they 
dolateron. Apparently they may take 
as long as 20 days to hatch their eggs 
in April and only about 14 days when 
they have a late second brood. The 
matter is of some scientific interest 
and it would be of great assistance to 
me if your readers would be so kind 
as to send me any notes of the wren’s 
incubation and fledging periods which 
they have made in the past or may be 
able to make this year. I should also 
be interested to have comparative 
figures for the incubation and fledging 
periods of other species which have 
two broods in the season, in order to 
discover whether the same rule applies 
to them as is, apparently, true of 
wrens.—EDWARD A. ARMSTRONG, St. 
Mark’s Vicarage, Cambridge. 


THE DOMESTIC PROBLEM 
From the Countess Baldwin. 


Sir,—I have been very interested in 
your printed articles on domestic 
service, and, having some slight know- 
ledge of present difficulties, as well as 
having organised before the last war 
a small domestic training school for 
girls straight from the national schools 
1910-15, I am venturing to offer a 
few suggestions. 

First of all I should like to say 
how disappointed I was that during 
the recent debate on the Education 
Bill no woman M.P. was reported as 
having questioned the Minister of 
Education as to the advisability of 
extending the teaching of pupils in 
housecraft and domestic work before 
leaving school. I am well aware that 
the mere word domestic seems to have 
a stigma in these modern days; even 
when the dignified name of science is 
tacked on it does not attract. There- 
fore I venture to suggest that the word 
homecraft should be employed and 
that boys as well as girls should be 
taught the value of foods and how to 


cook them. Some boys like the work 
and do it well. 

In the homecraft teaching the 
importance of cleanliness cannot be 
too strongly stressed, and a wide 
housewife knowledge shculd be given 
which would include the use of modern 
gadgets, the sewing machine, and also 
how to use small carpentering tools. 
Laundry work too should be included 
as far as the children’s own garments 
are concerned; this would save both 
time and labour for the already over- 
worked and over-tired mother. 

I can speak from experience of 
the use that a training of this kind has 
been in my own family. My daughters 
are able to keep their own homes in 
good condition as well as lending a 
hand to friends in their domestic 
difficulties, and in addition carry on 
outside war work most efficiently. 
This could not have been possible 
had there been no previous teaching 
of how to minimise the work and 
organise the labour. In many private 
schools for elder girls this teaching 
is now being done, but not so far as 
I know is it universal in its widest 
aspect as it is, I believe, in New 
Zealand. 

Why cannot this important work 
be increased here at home in all our 
schools? Why cannot it be included 
in the Education Bill and thereby 
help to make those happier homes 
about which there is so much talk? 
After all, it is upon the inmates that 
a good deal of the happiness of a home 


so much for lodging, board, travelling 
to work, mid-day meal, probably 
income-tax, all of which must be borne 
by apparently higher-paid salaried 
women— it would add to her willing- 
ness to live in—as a rule in circum- 
stances almost the same as those of the 
family in the house. In most cases I 
find they have never worked this out. 

So many middle-aged and elderly 
women are now doing, very com- 
petently, the work of a house single- 
handed and with no regular time off, 
work which three servants would feel 
themselves “‘ put upon”’ if asked to do, 
that it can surely not be the hardness 
of the work which is the difficulty. 

Raising wages will accomplish 
very little; the result of that, in days 
when all are hard up and wages 
already so high (though the rise in the 
cost of life does not affect them so 
much as anyone else) will be to curtail 
the staff and consequently add to 
work. A change of status and a full 
realisation of how much they are paid 
in kird might work wonders.— 
ELIZABETH GORELL, Tiplands, Burp- 
ham, Arundel, Sussex. 


NIGHTMARE 


Sir,—Nightmare is surely not an 
unfair description of the spider’s head 
inmy photograph. Itis of that species 
most disliked by housewives—especi- 
ally in the country—because of its 
habit at this time of the year, of in- 
vading the home and spreading cob- 





A COMMON OBJECT OF THE HOUSE 


See letter: Nightmare 


depends, and no home can be really 
comfortable or happy where muddling 
reigns. 

To obviate this disaster I plead 
that homecraft be included in every 
school curriculum and not taught as 
a mere side-line-—Lucy BaLpwINn 
OF BEWDLEY, Astley Hall, Stourport- 
on-Severn, Worcestershire. 


From Lady Gorell. 


S1r,—I have been reading the editorial 
note in Country Lire, May 19, 
headed The Servant Problem. 

From much conversation with 
servants of all kinds, I am convinced 
that the prejudice existing against the 
profession lies largely in ‘‘ What’s in a 
name?’ A stigma is attached to the 
name servant by other workers. It is 
“thrown up at them” that they are 
“only” servants. 

If it were possible either to alter 
their name entirely or else to allude 
to office servants, shop servants, 
factory servants, etc., it would put 
them on the equality which, in many 
cases, is certainly theirs. The trouble 
is to find a good name. 

I also think if some balance sheet 
could be very simply drawn up show- 
ing a house servant what her minimum 
living expenses would be living out— 


webs across the ceilings, and in odd 
corners. It is too often found coyly 
nestling in the bath, because, having 
fallen in from the ceiling, it cannot 
climb out.—L. MorGan, Cleeve Hill, 
Cheltenham. 


FILKINS 
From Lady Cripps. 


S1r,—The article and photographs on 
Filkins in a recent issue have brought 
us many and interesting repercussions 
over a wide field, and if this means 
that a general interest is being aroused 
in what a Village Centre can contribute 
to rural life, it will make us very happy. 

It would seem to me that one of 
the most worth-while memorials to 
those who have fallen in this war, 
would be the building of centres of 
this sort which would enrich the 
countryside so many have given their 
lives to defend. 

Many of the inhabitants of Filkins 
are anxious to get copies of this issue 
of Country LIFE and regret the very 
limited supply owing to paper short- 
age. Might I ask, through your 
columns, that any readers who have 
no more use for their own copies 
would post them to me so that 
they could be sent to those who live 


in Filkins. I know with what great 
appreciation they would be received, 
—IsoBEL Cripps, 2, Whitehall Court, 
London, S.W.1. 


S1r,—Mr. Charles Armstrong’s letter 
of May 26 recalls pleasant memories 
and especially of Colonel de La Terrj- 
ere. He came to see me at my of! ce 
in London once or twice in f.]- 
spurred military array from some ce -e- 
monial at St. James’s where he liv 4, 
His wife was a daughter, I think, of 
Baron Hambro, one of the clic.ts 
of that sensitive and refined archi: >t 
George Derg, in whose office I as 
articled and whose specially m: de 
pencils I used to sharpen, as he ne er 
used ink. 

Mr. Hussey’s interesting acco: at 
of Sir Stafford Cripps’s efforts 
revive an informal interest in vil! 
life does not, I think, do quite jus 
to his activities. They really be 
by the building of four cottages ; 
posed by the local authorities. 
was disturbed by the possibility 
any unfamiliar form of building i 
village of such distinctive Cotsw 
character. He felt convinced ¢ 
with highly organised labour and 
existence of stone on his estate 
proposed cottages could be built : 
harmony with his other cottages a 
cost not exceeding the Counc 
proposals, which he had observed i 
other villages. He gave much thought 
and energy to proving this and suc- 
ceeded. The cost did not work out 
higher, as you say; indecd Sir Stafford 
Cripps’s own published figures show 
quite the contrary. He was fortunate 
in having an enthusiastic village 
craftsman to superintend the experi- 
ment of building with direct labour 
under his own informed direction. 

I think he believed the time and 
thought spent in this effort would be 
of great value to other landowners, 
who, with the same desire, could 
preserve the character of their villages. 

You have been good enough to 
associate my name with this work. | 
certainly learnt a great deal through 
my association therewith and the 
happy days spent in this corner of 
Oxfordshire.—P. MorLEy Horper, 
The Court House, East Meon, Hamp- 
shire. 


LOOKING WITH ONE EYE 


S1rR,—The excellence of your publica- 
tion is so evident that it requires no 
flattery from me to enhance it. Never- 
theless I find an extra charm can be 
added to the beautiful pictures by 
looking at them with only one eye 
and thereby producing a full stereo- 
scopic effect of the subject. 

The photograph, and of course 
it must be a photograph, is held flat 
and square with its centre before the 
eye, without wrinkles on its surface 
and avoiding the reflection of windows 
or lights. Near-by objects then stand 
out in bold relief while distant objects 
recede to their proper positions feet, 
yards or miles behind. 

The essence of seeing things 
stereoscopically is to see two different 
views of the same subject, each from 
a different angle, one with each cye. 
However, I find most people can 
cultivate this trick of using only one 
eye and obtain from photographs a 
far greater enjoyment particularly 
noticeable in the case of interiors, 
such as staircases, and in many of the 
frontispieces.—FRANK COKE, F.R.-.S., 
Harley Street, W.1. 


NOTES FROM NORT: 
UIST 


Srr,—There was not so marke 4 
movement of wild geese migra: 1g 
northwards on May 1 as is usual, ut 
it continued at intervals till Ma: 6. 
None of the flocks was large, 30 t ‘0 
geese being the average. Few grey 48 
were observed, Bewick and wh © 
fronted geese predominating. 1e 
corncrake was heard on May 5 nd 
the cuckoo both heard and seen on 
May 10. 

Gulls have not commenced la’ 
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yet, (May 13) though | found several 
freshly-made nests on May 11. At the 
time of writing there are two pairs of 
whooper swans on a small tidal loch. 


Last year there were a pair up till 
June and perhaps longer, for I was 


not alle to visit the place at the time, 
put | do not think they bred. They 


have never done so in the Outer 
Hebrides before and it is to be hoped 
that his year they may remain and 
rear amilies. The first leafing of the 
only vee in the garden—an ash tree— 
was 1 May 9. 


1ere are several twites’ nests in 








THE LACE-MAKER 


See letter: Hand-made Lace 


the veronica bushes; one nest con- 
tains five eggs. A week ago a hoodie 
crow’s nest with four eggs was 
lestroved. On May 12 several common 
sandpipers and a pair of little stints 
were observed. Humble bees have 
been noted since the first of the 
month and as I write the following 
plants are in flower: marsh marigold, 
cuckoo plant, wild violet, and a very 
fine display of primroses growing wild 
on the machaiy which is the good 
grazing land skirting the shore.— 
G. B., North Uist. 


| SWIMMING HENS 

sir, I was cycling along a canal 
tow-path the other day and disturbed 
astrzy hen. To my surprise the hen 
immediately jumped into the canal 
and swam across as well as any 
creature with webbed feet. On emerg- 
ing at che other side it seemed rather 
surprised at what had been achieved 
but, alter having a good shake, didn’t 
appear to be any the worse for its 
experience.—C. B, MITCHELL, 15, Green- 
war’, Broughton, Preston, Lancashive. 
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A BLACKSMITH’S CLOCK 


51r.—Your interesting article on 
medieval clocks reminds me of the 
very old example preserved in Porleck 
Church, Somerset. It is comparable 
to the famous example at Wells; when 
the pendulum was introduced in medi- 
zval times an adaptation was made 
to take the “‘new-fangled idea.’’ The 
stones in the corner are the heavy 
weights.—D. .K, Taunton. 

[This medizeval type of church 
clock, with its coarse iron wheels and 
pinions cut by hand, was the work of 
the English blacksmith. 
The clock illustrated has 
two trains, the guing train 
or the left, and the strik- 
ing on the right. The 
going train has been re- 
newed, probably in the 
early eighteenth cen- 
tury, when it was realised 
that the even swing of 
the long pendulum with 
its anchor escapement 
(invented circa 1666) 
would make the ancient 
church clock keep far 
better time than when it 
was regulated by its 
original foliot balance in 
the form of a suspended 
cross-bar with adjust- 
able weights, which re- 
volved somewhat errati- 
cally first one way and 
then the other.—EbD.] 


HAND-MADE 
LACE 


S1r,— Nottinghamshire, 
famous for centuries for 
its lace-makers, and still 
for lace made by 
machinery, has, I fancy, 
few of the ancient pillow- 
lace workers surviving in its little 
towns and villages. 

To-day they appear to be very 
few and far between, and so it is 
probable that the accompanying 
photograph may be of interest. The 
old lady commenced making lace in 
her mother’s home when a young girl, 
and continued doing so after marriage, 
and still carries on this delicate and 
beautiful art, though, she says, her 
sight is ‘‘not so good as it was when 
I was a girl.” 

Really good hand-made lace 
commands a good price even to-day, 
but is naturally expensive as it in- 
volves a lengthy process. And there- 
fore mechanical competition often 
wins the day.—CLivE HOLLanp, 
Gervard’s Cross, Buckinghamshire. 


A STRANGE CLOCK 


S1r,—I enclose a photograph of a 
curious 15th-century clock affixed 
above the west arch in Raunds Church, 
Northamptonshire. 

The dial is a plaster mould, 
divided into 24 sections, but without 





PROBABLY THE EARLIEST 24-HOUR CLOCK 
See letter: A Strange Clock 
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THE OLD CLOCK PRESERVED IN PORLOCK CHURCH 


See letter: 


any numbering whatever. Would it 
therefore be correct to say that this 
was designed as a 24-hour clock: If 
so, then it must be one of the very 
first so designed. I understand that 
the movement is not original, and in 
any case it is now fitted with a 12-hour 
movement. 

On both sides are ancient paint- 
ings, and beneath can just be seen an 
inscription in Latin, which reads: 
Pray for the souls of John Catlin and 
Sarah, his wife—P. H. Love t, 
Pinner, Middlesex. 

THE MYSTERY OF A 

CREST 
Sir,—I enclose a rubbing of a very 
interesting brass depict- 
ing a freeminer of the 
Forest of Dean, as a 


crest, surmounting a 
helmet and mantling. 


This curious little 
brass, measuring 8 ins. 
by 12 ins., lies on the 
pavement of the parish 
church (All Saints) at 
Newland, Gloucester- 
shire, within a chapel of 
the south chancel. dedi- 
cated to St. John the 
Baptist and St. Nicholas, 
known as Greyndour’s 


chantry. 
The crest is im- 
mediately above the 


brasses of a knight in 
armour, Robert Greyn- 
dour (ob. 1444) and his 
wife Joan, daughter of 
Thomas Rigge, who died 
in 1485. Haines (erron- 
eously, I think) describes 
the knight’s effigy as 
that of Sir Christopher 
Baynham, who was a 
great-great-nephew of 
this Robert Greyndour 
and died in 1557. The 
legs of the knight, as 
well as the four coats of 
arms, above and below 
the figures, are missing 
and most of the marginal 
inscription is lost. 

The date of the 
memorial is probably 
circa 1445, whena licence 
in mortmain was granted 
to the widow for a chap- 
lain to celebrate daily 
masses in the chantry for the souls of 
her husband and several named 
relatives. This lady subsequently 
became Lady Barre. 

It is almost certain, however, 
that the crest has no connection, other 
than that of proximity, with the 
brasses to which it is attached. 
According to Burke, the Greyndour 
coat-of-arms was ‘‘or, a fesse between 
6 crosses crosslet, gules.’’ Other 
authorities give ‘‘ Per pale, or and vert, 
12 gouttes in pale, counter-changed, 





A Blacksmith’s Clock 


4, 4 and 4.’ Their crest was ‘‘a 
squirrel, sejant, holding in its paws a 
nut, all proper.’’ The Baynham crest, 
given by Fairbairn, is ‘‘a bull’s head, 
couped at the neck, or.”’ 

But there is another crest, 
attributed to this family, at Bledistow 
House, Aure, viz.: ‘“‘a demi-savage, 
tenné, holding in his right hand a club, 
cleft at one end, and in his left, a 
flambeau proper.”’ 

This doesn’t help us much in 
solving our problem. 

To what family or individual the 
freeminer crest belonged and whence 
it came remains a mystery. Itseems 
to be unique 

Whatever its origin, it gives us 


by arene 


A UNIQUE BRASS OF A FREEMINER’S 
CREST 


See letter: The Mystery of a Crest 


an authentic contemporary picture of 
a miner of the fifteenth century in his 
working gear. He holds a candlestick, 


with a lighted candle, between his 
teeth—evidently fire-damp had no 


terrors for him—and carries a hod 
strapped to his back... He wears 
leathern breeches, tied below the knee. 
His right hand is wielding a mattock. 
Incidentally, mattock-heads, exactly 
like this, have been unearthed in old 
mine-workings. 

Iron has been mined in the Forest 
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of Dean for more than 1,500 years. 
The old workings are known locally 
as ‘“‘scowles.”’—A. E. KniGut, Bristol. 


A DUAL CHARITY 


S1r,—Amid the welter of social legisla- 
tion proposed for after the war our 
politicians might stay for a moment 
to consider the very practical manner 


in which two ladies, mother and 
daughter, tackled a subject which 


to-day is worthy of attention. 

In the annals of the North the 
Clifford family have a proud name, 
and there are two little communities 
of old ladies, one at Appleby and the 
other at the Beamsley Hospital, Bolton 
Abbey, in Wharfedale (illustrated in 
the last issue of CouNTRY LIFE), who 
live to bless the two Elizabethans 
the Countess of Cumberland and Lady 
Anne Clifford, for the former built the 
Beamsley Hospital and the latter re- 
stored it and built that at Appleby 
At each still live a little family of 
widows under the care of a governess, 
and, although there is a similarity be- 
tween the two places in that both are 
approached through an archway and 
have a tiny church, the homes at 
Appleby surround a quadrangle, and 
those at Beamsley flank the entrance 
and actually surround the church. 

The founder of Beamsley hospital 
was the wife of George Clifford, the 3rd 
Earl of Cumberland, who commanded 


a ship egainst the Armada and 
carried out many buccaneering ex- 
peditions to the West Indies. Their 
daughter, Lady Anne, was a great 
builder. 

Now that families are smaller, 


and there is a preponderance, growing 
according to population figures, of 
older folks, with the danger of old 
people being left uncared for, perhaps 
the Beveridge scheme when it comes 
to be considered in detail might with 
advantage include provision for homes 
such as these, and, it is to be hoped, 
with the real homeliness which per- 
vades the two centres so many miles 
apart.—G. C., Keighley, Yorkshire. 


THE CRIES OF LONDON 
Str,—In Country LiFe of May 19 
a correspondent asks for information 


about a “Cries of London”’ print in 
her possession, Do You Want any 
Matches? The background of this 


picture is the present Mansion House, 
built about 1740, its first occupant 
being Sir Crisp Gascoigne (1753), an 
ancestor of Viscount Cranbourne. 
Wheatley evidently painted this 
“Crie’’ in 1791 in the year in which 
the office was held by James Boydell, 
an engraver and printseller, a man 
who, to his cost, did more for English 
art than can be recorded here. The 
‘“Crie’’ of matches was engraved by 
\. Cardon in 1794, and published by 
Colnaghi 1751-1833. Paul Colnaghi 
was agent in Paris for Signor Torre, 
the well-known London printseller 
of the day, with whom he finally 
entered into partnership. 
MATCHES CRIE, 
What trade more common than my 
own, 

And none more badly paid; 

Yet in the world (as well is known) 

It lends most useful aid. 

-L. B., Salisbury. 


WELSH SAMPLERS 


S1r,—The samplers of which I enciose 
a photograph were seen in a typical 
Welsh cottage home at Conway Falls, 
Bettws-y-Coed, North Wales. I have 
never seen any quite like them else- 
where. I wonder if any reader of 
CountRY LIFE knows anything of the 
origin of this type.—F. R. W., Bristol. 


“THE OLD SPORTSMAN’”’ 


Str,—In the interesting and weil- 
illustrated description of Hall Place, 
West Meon, contained in CouNTRY 
LIFE of May 19, there is a photograph 
(No. 7) The Old Sportsman. This 
subject, with very slight variations, 
was engraved by James H. P. Stubbs 
in the first half of the nineteenth 
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HAVEN OF OLD AGE : 
See letter: Al 
century. The original picture was 


painted by R. W. Buss—a contem- 
porary artist of some versatility and 
repute. Pesides this picture which 
was entitled The First of September 
he produced a 
number of works 
illustrative of cur- 
ious. characters, 
incidents and 
national events 
including some of 
the arts which 
were of huge 
dimensions. — A. 
E. W. MALcoL”m, 
30, Regent Terrace, 
Edinburgh. 


THE 
PEACOCK’S 
COURTSHIP 


Sir,—In the gar- 
dens of the Villa 
Sciarra in Rome, 
where in spring 
the Judas _ tree 
used to be rosy 
with blossom, the 
ground carpeted with anemones and 
wild forget-me-nots, and nightingales 
sang all day in the thickets [saw the 
peacocks courting. 





THE DANCER 


See letter: The Peacock’s Courtship 
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BEAMSLEY HOSPITAL ARCHWAY 


Jual Charity 


Surely the peacock’s courtship 
is one of the prettiest sights in the 
drama of spring, and the day of 
which I write was no exception. 
On the emerald lawns the peacocks, 
in all the beauty 
of their spring 
plumage, were 
making love to 
the hens’ who, 
using all the wiles 
of their sex, 
turned their backs 
and seemed ab- 
sorbed in the 
search for food in 
the grass. The 
cocks, however, 
nothing daunted, 
selected a group 
of hens and began 
to dance before 
them, as did the 
maidens of old 
before the temple! 
Some of the hens 
relented of their 
coquetry and be- 
came complai- 


sant, whereupon 
the dancing movement was quite 
Dervish-like, almost frantic. The 


immense fan of the trains was spread 
out, every delicate tip quivering, 
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SAMPLERS FROM BETTWS-Y-COED 


See letter: 


Welsh Samplers 





bodies were contorted and topknots 
stood out like the nimbus on the head 
of the fabled phoenix. No wonder the 
ancients copied the head of the nea. 
cock for Juno’s bird and later snd it 
for a symbol of immortality. 

At this stage of the bre 


ling 
season the peacock has, besides ; soft 
bunch of downy feathers, at the -ea; 
the thick ‘‘screen”’ of stiff plum < of 


the true tail behind the train, »ro. 
ducing a noise like the dry bar 
in a wind as the birds rattle 
plumes while they dance. 

Presently a beautiful cock se jeq 
to choose a particular hen fi Lis 
attention; she turned her ad 
towards the insistent male and de’ eq 
to listen to his pleading while no «bt 
his fine dancing softened her hea 

It was curious to see how in- 
moved some of the hens were by jis 
display of gallantry; they were! ly 
sitting among the lower branches __; 
large cedar. Some way off, also si ag 
on the branches of a tree, were s =n 
disconsolate bachelors, scorned [- 
haps by the lovely ladies of the Sc ra 
gardens. 

The peacock’s courtship anc he 
antics of these beautiful birds re 
inexpressibly attractive to w: h, 
They are so utterly unconscious 1d 


00s 
ese 


absorbed in their love-story, he 
colour is so wonderful and the ay 
of light and shade so _ varie. — 


DorotHy HAMILTON DEaNn, Buch. «st- 
leigh, South Devon. 


[Our correspondent’s accoun: of 
the peacock’s display well descrives 
this lovely performance. It is jot 
always realised that the eyed ‘an 
erected by a peacock is not its ‘ail 
but consists of the upper tail cove: ts 
The true tail feathers, of grey hue, 
help to hold up the ‘“‘train.’”” Our 
correspondent assumes that these tail 
feathers are used in producing the 
rattling noise, but it has always 
seemed to us that the rattle comes 
from the rustling of the whole fan. 
—Ep]. 


A CAST-IRON BURIAL 


Srr,—I am rather interested in the 
facts which appeared in a recent issue 
of Country LiFe under Correspon- 
dence entitled A Cast-ivon Burial, as | 
happen to have in my possession a 
coin which, in the course of my 
employment, I dug up in the Manor 
House garden here, with the head 


of John Wilkinson on it and in- 
scribed “John Wilkinson _ Iron- 
master.’’ The reverse side shows a 


smelting furnace and a man at work 
with a huge steam hammer. On the 
thin edge are engraved the words 
“Willey Snedshill, Bersham  Brad- 
ley.’’ The coin is in a good state of 
preservation and is dated 1787. This 
may be of interest to your correspon- 
dent and the other readers of CountRY 
LiFE.—F. BakER, Rashwood, Mells, 
neay Frome, Somerset. 


A FLASH IN THE PAN 


S1r,—In your editorial note 
Americans at Cricket (May 12) you 
describe the feat of a batsman in 
making 22 runs in an over as “‘some- 
thing of a flash in the pan.” ‘his 
expression means a failure, as when 
the priming powder in the pan »f a 
flint-lock firearm explodes wit':out 
communicating with the charge i the 
barrel.— C. E. Hopson, The | «tel, 
Church Stretton, Shropshire. 
[According to the Shorter O. /ord 
Dictionary the phrase means “te iail 
after a showy effort.’’ And that was 
what we intended it to mean.—  D.| 


The commanding Officer of an 
Air-Sea Rescue Unit in a remote © «rt 
of Britain appeals for the gift of 
Winchester rifle ‘‘to relieve the 1g 
and tedious hours of waiting fc. a 
call.” The duties of the unit, he* /, 
are particularly arduous, and op °r- 
tunities for recreation are very lin 
They already have a_ licence I 
ammunition—only the rifle is mi: 

If any reader is willing to help, ©¢ 
Editor will put him in touch witi © 
un:t concerned. 
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Phone : 
(Londor 


xr shine. Pull up your chair,— 
ted by a window that's inviting 


s and “full view”, no heavy 


ither tight and easyJopening as 
s the house faces the four winds: - 
JOHN THOMPSON BEACON WINDOWS LTD., BEACON WORKS, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


Grams: Windows, Wolverhampton. 
Phone: Temple Bar 3216 (3 lines). 
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snerous—generous in its pro- 


ting frames. A window that wil] 


Bilston 41944/5. 
1 Office) IMPER:AL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, W.C.2. 








Cornhill Facade of 
== ‘The Royal Exchange 
_ 1669~1838 ; 





























Past traditions... . 
... old connections... 


but a most up-to-date 
insurance service 


Royal Exchange 


Assurance 


Incorporated A.D. 1720 
Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 
Branches and Agencies throughout the Country 
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STILL 
AVAILABLE 





Yes, Ensign Roll Film is still obtainable, but 
only in limited quantities, so please be patient 


with your dealer if he cannot always supply. 





sign Ultrachrome Films are available in standard sizes 
and at standard prices. 

















Spathing PLUGS 
ARE STILL SUPREME 
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Until then ¢ @ @ That will be the day— 


when a farmer can get away from it all for a few hours: 
to match his skill against a fighting fish. Until then, 
the war on the Home Front must occupy every single 
minute. And with the help of Fordson Tractors, by 
husbanding every drop of precious tractor fuel, victory 
will be assured. 


Farm by Fordson 


COMPANY 


SAILOR 





FORD MOTOR LIMITED, DAGENHAM, ESSEX 























THs photograph gives a further idea of what a 

“Milking Parlour”’ can be, including a beautifully 
appointed observation room. Although this 
country has produced more milk, war conditions 


have prevented such _ installations. In the 
meantime our Combine-Recorder is proving 
its value to farmers all over the country. 





COMBINE-RECORDER 


ALFA-LAVAL COMPANY LTD., Great West Rd., Brentford, Middx. 


Phone: EALing O116 (6 lines) 
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FARMING NOTES 








THE DEMAND FOR 
MACHINERY 


LTHOUGH there is not likely 
to be any increase next year 
beyond the tillage acreage 
for 1944, the demand for 
ploughs and other imple- 

ments seems to be as keen as ever. 
This is due no doubt, in part, to the 
fact that farmers who have not until 
now been fully equipped are getting 
into their stride and realising that, 
even if the tillage acreage is not to 
be increased, they need a fuller com- 
plement of machinery to get cultiva- 
tions done at the right moment. 
Obviously, too, some of the machinery 
which has been working extra hard 
during the past four and a half years 
is now worn out or nearly worn out. 
Replacements of minor parts have 
been hard to get and the life of imple- 
ments has thereby suffered. No doubt 
it is true that if we were able to use 
all the farm machinery—tractors and 
implements—in full measure, we 
should have enough to deal adequately 
with the present tillage acreage, but 
in farming practice there is not what 
the economists call ‘‘optimum utilisa- 
tion.’” The lending of implements 
between neighbours and the formation 
of machinery pools has helped, but 
the demand for additional implements 
still remains. 
*x* * * 
HIS demand for new machinery 
is not confined to this country. 
The United States and Canada have 
been sending us a proportion of their 
output. Two-thirds of our needs have 
been met from home supplies. This 
is not always realised, but the remain- 
ing one-third has made a heavy call 
on manufacturers in America at a time 
when their resources were curtailed 
to meet the growing demand for tanks 
and war material. Their farmers have 
wanted more machinery to maintain 
farm output. They, like us, have been 
short of farm labour and increased 
mechanisation has been essential to 
maintain output. So we have to 
recognise that the United Kingdom 
is now only one of a number of com- 
petitors for a share of available sup- 
plies of machinery. What we want 
particularly at the moment is more 
crawler tractors and more multi- 
furrow ploughs. The Americans are 
continuing to send some supplies, but 
they also have their eye on the needs 
of the Continent of Europe, where 
there will presumably be an insistent 
demand for farm implements as soon as 
territories are liberated. 
** * 


T comes then to this. We shall have 
to manage as best we can for a 
time with the machinery we already 
have, concentrating mainly on the 
maintenance of existing tractors and 
implements. The supply of spare 
parts is easier than it was, but 
occasionally I hear of farmers whose 
tractors are laid up because of the 
delay in getting replacements of 
worn-out parts. Complaints to the 
Ministry of Agriculture bring the 
assurance that absolute priority is 
being given to the importation of 
spare parts and to the supply of spare 
parts from home sources. Even su I 
know from experience that it can take 
six months to get replacements for 
an ordinary ridging plough and several 
weeks to get renewals for the track of 
a crawler tractor. 
** * 


HE time should be coming when 

the War Agricultural Com- 
mittees can release some of the 
machinery they hold. There is not 
much more reclamation work that 
they can do economically and the 
policy in most counties is to shift back 
to individual farmers the odd pieces of 
land which have so far been worked 


by the Committee. If it is not too 
early to think about the trans‘ ‘ion 
period from war to peace, the | ght 
plan surely is to get all the mach’ ery 
possible into the hands of contra ors 
and individual farmers so that — ere 
is no sudden gap when the servic of 
Committee machinery are withdr .n. 
There is one exception to this cu ,il- 
ment of Committees’ activities ad 
that is in connection with the re- 
seeding of grass land on contrac® ‘or 
farmers. Several County Commi: :es 
have undertaken this at a flat — ‘te 
charge which may or may not be 
economical in individual cases. _1i- 
vate contractors can hardly be :x- 
pected to spread their profits ad 
losses in this way, and, if some o! -he 
poor steep or waterlogged grass 1: -ds 
are to be improved by direct *e- 
seeding, this work undoubtedly hz to 
be done by the County Commit* es. 
For this they need crawler tractors : nd 
heavy machinery. The usual ch 
for direct re-seeding seems to be £°) to 
£10 per acre. This includes all the 
cultivations, the seeding and the [er- 
tilising of the land. If the job is not 
a success, the Committee, at leas! in 
one county, undertakes to do it again 
and produce a satisfactory result 
* * * 


A this time of year, especially if 
we get warm damp days, the 
maggot fly can cause much trouble 
among sheep. I am interested to see 
some results of an investigation carried 
out at Bangor by the University 
College of North Wales. They have 
been comparing several measures of 
control including dipping and dusting, 
the Australian practice of crutching 
and close clipping of the tail and hind 
quarters. Tail infestation is most 
common, and at Bangor they have 
found that of 334 crutched lambs only 
three were infested with maggots laid 
by the fly, while 61 uncrutched lambs 
out of 480 were ’‘struck,’’ a proportion 
of 12 to 1 in favour of the crutched 
animals. This crutching is a fairly 
general practice in lowland flocks 
where the sheep are constantly under 
the eye of the shepherd. Some people 
say it is unsightly and takes a lot of 
time and involves loss of wool, but I 
do not think that any of these are 
really serious objections. If the lambs 
are crutched at shearing when sheep 
off the hill are brought down, that is 
probably the most convenient way. 
*ee 


OME farmers have not a good word 
to say for the badger. Certainly 
a hungry badger will occasionally take 
a hen, but the fox is a much more 
consistent marauder. Possibly bad- 
gers are now more interested in ‘ens 
because there are fewer rabbits. !t 1s 
young rabbits that make the badgers 
favourite meal. Anyway badgers are 
not so numerous that special mea: ures 
need to be taken against them. ‘¢ 1S 
a different story with the fox. Young 
cubs playing about outside an ¢rth 
make a pretty sight; but the fa: ~er, 
even if he has been a keen hv ‘ing 
man, must steel his heart to take ~-ern 
measures before these young ‘0*es 
move away and start life on their own. 
In ordinary times the local Hunt will 
probably deal with any excess Of < ‘bs, 
but to-day all too often the !. ner 
needs to take steps himself if hee* cts 
trouble from foxes. With fewer t@ its 
about, the fox will take lambs. ey 
may be only the weakly ones, >ut 
they are lambs and we are | ort 
of sheep. He will also raid the 
poultry pen and cause trouble  -re- 
So none of us should have any sc: +S 
in keeping down foxes if we ‘vé 
evidence of losses among lam: 
hens, and the hunt cannot c rol 
the situation. CINCINNATUS 
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THE ESTATE MARKET 
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“FUTURE OF LAND 
VALUES 


¥ HETHER they are right 
or wrong, some experi- 
enced agents are inclining 
to the opinion that, for 
some time to come at 
let, agricultural land is unlikely to 
re -h much _ higher price _ levels. 
. ljoubtedly there are many restrain- 
ir influences, some of which have not 
y been fully felt. 
Without beating about the bush, 
t) question may be asked at once : 
I far may the experience of pre- 
vy as periods in the history of land 
n aagement in this country be 
r arded as affording any indication 
© ‘uture trends of value? No matter 
y. at the answer may be to that 
« ostion, the first thing to bear in 
» id is that during the last year or 
» long-standing owners have on 
whole had cause to feel satisfied 
h the tendency of prices, in the 
it of their placing property in the 
‘ket, and substantially higher 
ts have been obtainable for farms 
t happened to fall vacant. 

Buyers of freeholds in the coun- 
tr cannot complain of the level of 
pices, seeing the rates of interest 
yiided by other investments, the 
be.t of which cannot surpass land in 
po nt of security. Not only is such a 
use of capital as well safeguarded as 
anything can be, but it has the advan- 
tage, under modern legislation and 
agency practice, of comparative liquid- 
ity. A few years ago the realisation 
of landed property involved months of 
delay, but nowadays completion of 
the purchase of land with a good clean 
title may take place within a month of 
the signing of the provisional contract. 


CUTTING INTO CAPITAL 
S° far this year the proportion of 


property to change hands con- 
sequent on the inexorable pressure of 
death duties has been higher than 
ever, and there is no doubt that other 
taxation has led to the placing of 
property in the market. In one form 
or another capital has had to be cut 
into in order to meet the demands of 
the tax collectors. More money than 
ever before has been in circulation, 
and certain classes of war-workers 
have enjoyed an unprecedently good 
time, but people with fixed incomes 
have not been so fortunate and, 
though some of the latter have had 
to realise real property, and have done 
so on terms that show a cash profit 
compared with the original price paid, 
the profit, along with the rest of the 
realisation, has had to be spent and 
future income has accordingly dimin- 
ished. For the time being, and 
probably for some little time to come, 
the tendency of the market for land 
is and will be steady, but there have 
been previous periods in which a firm 
and strongly upward trend has had a 
sequel of the opposite character. 


IMPORTED PRODUCE 


I would hardly be denied that, in 
their broadest sense, political 
in‘'uences are likely to play a very 
larze part in the post-war movement 
ot values. Those influences are not 
mcrely, or even to any great extent, 
w. t are called party politics, but 
they include the effect of all sorts of 
ini rnational agreements and _ dis- 
ag -ements as to trade and so forth. 
fF example, as production gets back 
to <s old dimensions in the Overseas 
D iinions and the United States, 
th e will be a renewal of competition 
w home produce. It may not be as 
lo’ as some people think before one 
C vo of the Continental countries 
ar ready to resume the export of 
P: uce to this country, not of course 
0: aeir old pre-war scale for a long 
w. e to come, but still in quantity 
er gh to affect prices. Labour will 
be bundant in what are now the 


enemy-occupied countries and at 
wages that will be a mere fraction of 
those paid to rural workers here. 


DEFERRED REPAIRS 


AXATION (including local rates) 

cannot be expected to reveal 
any substantial reduction, and the 
cost of cultivation of land seems likely 
to rise, because, to name but one 
consideration, of the need to carry 
out repairs that are at least four years 
overdue, to renovate or replace equip- 
ment, and to restore land that has 
had too much taken out of it. If 
eventually the implementation of the 
Uthwatt and other Reports nullifies 
one of the elements of land value, to 
wit, the possibility of development, 
that will be reflected in market value. 
But if the experience of a century is 
any guide, it is not wages—nor 
imports, nor taxation—that can com- 
pare with bad seasons in adverse effect 
on the ownership and tenure of agri- 
cultural land. The record bad year, 
1879, drove many farmers out of 
business, and the remissions of rent 
then made set a new low level of 
landed income, from which it took 
many years to recover. State sub- 
sidies on produce, and controlled 
prices to consumers, help the farmer, 
and through him the owners of the land. 


FAMOUS CRICKET GROUND 
’ JHE late Lord Hawke, the cele- 

| brated cricketer, lived for many 
years at Wighill Park, near Tadcaster, 
Yorkshire, an estate now for sale by 
Messrs. Jackson Stops and Staff, by 
order of Major J. W. Ingham. Lord 
Hawke was captain of the England and 
the Yorkshire elevens, and chairman 
of Yorkshire County Committee. His 
cricket ground, where notable matches 
were played, is on the estate, and still 
in good order. The principal residence 
stands on the site of the original 
Wighill Manor House, and the 427 
acres include the farm of Syning- 
thwaite, built on the site of and with 
materials from an ancient moated 
monastery. From the late Norman 
period onwards until the eighteenth 
century the Stapylton family held 
Wighill, and the parish church, one 
of the most interesting architecturally 
in Yorkshire, contains fine memorials 
of the successive generations of Stapyl- 
ton. The rental value of the property 
is computed at about £1,300 a year. 


RESIDENTIAL SALES 

OURNEMOUTH freeholds sold 

by Messrs. Fox and Sons include 
two in the Queen’s Park district, 
52, St. Albans Avenue, £1,550, and 
45, Richmond Park Avenue, £2,150. 
No. 22, Rushton Crescent realised 
£1,300. 

Lieutenant-Colonel C. Wicks has 
sold Clive Hill, a modern house and 
90 acres, at Wyck Rissington, near 
Bourton-on-the-Water. The agents, 
Messrs. Knight, Frank and Rutley, 
are to sell Crowood House, a residence 
of Stuart origin, but mainly Georgian, 
and having fireplaces of Adam design. 
This Wiltshire estate of 1,136 acres 
is at Ramsbury. A tributary of the 
Kennet winds for two miles through 
it, and affords trout fishing. There 
are 180 acres of woodland. 

Residential freeholds of from an 
acre to 50 acres or more, and at prices 
ranging from £2,500 to £21,000, have 
been sold in the last week or two by 
Mr, Frank D. James (M‘ssrs. Harrods 
Estate Offices). The present list of 
sales is notable for properties in the 
£8,000-£10,000 category. Agents in 
the various districts co-operated with 
the Brompton Road office, and among 
those acting for purchasers was Mr. 
Cyril Jones, whose Maidenhead office 
bought for a client the fine riverside 
freehold, nearly 4 acres, Thames Lawn, 
Marlow. ARBITER. 
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The chief art of a husbandman is to feed 
plants to the best advantage; but how shall 
he do that unless he knows what is their 
food ? 


— JETHRO TULL. 
‘Husbandry’ 1733. 


It’s Fisons for Fertilizers 


FISONS Limited are the largest makers of Complete Fertilizers and 
pioneers of Granular Fertilizers. Fisons Fertilizers can be obtained 
through Agricultural Merchants or direct from the Manufacturers at 
Harvest House, Ipswich, and their Branches throughout the country. 


TIMBER 
BUILDINGS 

















Residence erected in Norfolk 


After the War, when materials are re- 


leased, Boulton & Paul Structures will 
be available once more. Designed by 
experts and made by craftsmen. 


BOULTON: PAUL 


LIMITED 


NORWICH 
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The boys who are fighting our battles are the “ lads 
from down our street.” We must help them by saving 
to the utmost limit of our resources. It is our bounden 
duty to do that—and it is only what they deserve. 


SALUTE THE SOLDIER 


o of + —, 












For Waterproofs and 
Raincoats for men and 
women in the Services 


and civilian life 





ELVERY’S, 45, C 





duit St., London, W.1, Weatherproof Specialists 
Telephone: REGENT 2252. 








COMFORT? 
JOHN 


JAMESON 


* *& *& WHISKEY 


Not a drop is sold till it's seven years old 
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NEW BOOKS 








YORKSHIRE 
MEMORIES 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


R. D. R. H. WILLIAMS, 
who has written Memories 
of Moor, Stream and 
Woodland (Robert Hale, 

12s. 6d.), tells of a character whom he 
calls “‘the Captain,’’ a sportsman more 
than 80 years old, who had a devoted 
man-servant. Mr. Williams asked the 
servant how he spent his time. The 
man replied : ‘‘ Well, sir, we ’unts two 
days, and we shoots three days, and 
the rest of the time we spends fettlin’ 
our gear!’’ 

It sounds a paradisal life for a 
sportsman; but sport to Mr. Williams 
has been harder to 
come by. He is a 
business-man, and 
the record he makes 
here is of moments 
snatched from care. 
His story is chiefly 
of shooting and fish- 
ing; and perhaps he 
will accept it as a 
good tribute to his 
book that I, who do 
not shoot or fish, 
have enjoyed every 
word of it. Mr. 
Williams has a gift 
most valuable to a 
writer: the ability 
to convey his own 
interest and excite- 
ment. This is the 
first book he has written, and it has 
the quality you find in the books of 
the best amateurs: the quality that 
puts the personality of the writer on 
to the page without too many tricks of 
the writing trade to obscure the picture. 


** PROFESSIONAL ’’ WRITERS. 


Not that I myself have much use 
for the words ‘“‘amateur’’ and “‘pro- 
fessional’? where writers are con- 
cerned. I once received an indignant 
letter from a woman who, under a 
number of pen-names, had a stagger- 
ing output. She accused me of devot- 
ing too much time to the books of 
amateurs, while neglecting the work 
of professional writers like herself. If 
I had bothered to answer her I should 
have said that to me there were two 
sorts of books, and these were not 
amateur and professional but good 
and bad. Well, Mr. Williams’s book 
goes into the ‘‘good’’ list. 

Perhaps I am a bit prejudiced, 
because, though some of the book 
is about Devon, most of it is about 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and for 
both of those counties, in the first of 
which I lived for some years, and in 
the second of which I spent memor- 
able ‘‘half terms’’ with two small boys 
now in the Navy, I have a “‘soft spot.”’ 
When Mr. Williams, writing of the 
points to watch when renting a York- 
shire moor, speaks of the ‘“‘hiker’’ who 
may disturb the birds, I smile at the 
retrospect in which I was often cast 
in that evil part, though I called myself 
a walker and hope the birds were 
none the worse for my lying among 
the ling and reckoning the song of the 
larks as good as the calling of the 
grouse. Room for Mr. Williams and 
me, I hope, under the wide heaven of 
the West-Riding. We can share the 
memories and both call them good. 

And when he writes of the Derby- 
shire Wye and Dove, I share with him 
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MEMORIES OF 
MOOR, STREAM 
AND WOODLAND § 
By D. R. H. Williams § 
(Robert Hale, 12s. 6d.) § 


HIGH ENDEAVOUR 


By Edward Seago 
(Collins, 12s. 6d.) 


THE LONG AGO § 
By Mary Lavin 

” (Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) : who has known the 
CRAB APPLE JELLY § 


By Frank O’Connor 
(Macmillan, 7s. 6d.) NN 


BPAAPAPAAMMA 


the memory of many tramps with my 
boys by those immortal strear ;— 
small hungry boys who made not ‘ng 
of the meals that even the I ak 
Walton could provide. 

Talking of meals, there, too, sa 
point of contact with Mr. Williz 
and as he regales us with the reco 
tion of meals that have cheered id 
fortified him in Yorkshire inns . ad 
cottages, he makes me think of d_ p- 
ping down the shoulder of a sr y- 
covered Yorkshire fell into an in: at 
Otley, just as the day was dying 1d 
the dining-room fire was welcc e, 
and of gargant an 
breakfasts at I ck 
Hudson’s, under e 
shadow of Ilkiey 
Moor, after a w lk 
through the sum: :er 
dawn from Bradf: d. 

A nostal; ic 
§ book, you see, in 

many ways. The 
: author can make 


On 
¢ we 


you share his mein- 
ories and dust up 
your own. Anyone 


places he writes 
about will love it: 
and I imagine that 
anyone who has 
enjoyed in_ those 
places the sport that 
Mr. Williams has had there will enjoy 
it the more. But on the classic and 
complicated question of whether one 
should fish up stream or down I am 
unable to offer an opinion. It is, in 
any case, a question that touches a 
private memory and tickles an ancient 
humour. In far-off days when I was 
young and hardy, just married to a 
young and hardy wife, we decided to 
spend our honeymoon walking—God 
forbid, Mr. Williams, that we should 
“‘hike’’—with nothing but a change 
of underclothing in our rucksacks. 
On Dartmoor, miles from the nearest 
habitation, we ran into such rain as 
Dartmoor knows how to provide. I 
shall never forget the ponies, spectral 
in the mist, with their tails flying in 
the wind. Oh, the wind and the rain ! 
We were soaked to the skin and 
through the skin. We were wet to the 
marrow. We were the wettest people 
there have been since the world 
began when we came unexpectedly 
upon a hotel which we did not know 
to be a famous fisherman’s haunt 


UP STREAM OR DOWN? 

A fire was burning on each s 

of a great lounge, and we stood 11 
the middle of the lounge and we 
dripped like dryads. We were hur ed 
out of the sight of many shoc ed 
fishermen, whom we could imag 2¢ 
expressing their views on hikers. /¢ 
were ignominiously sent to bed w''¢ 
the only clothes we had were dr 1. 
Clad in somewhat creased habilime’ 5 
we descended to dinner, and « 4 
near-by table we heard someone Y 
n 


o 


to someone else: ‘‘Did you 

up stream or down?’’ Presently 
question was asked at another te ®, 
and we began to see that it wasin 1€ 
nature of a classic request. We be ' 
to giggle, and to ask one another ¥ 
we should answer if the question » 
addressed to us who had felt as thc :h 
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we had fished up, down and crossways, 
under water all the time. We have 
never been able to take the question 
seriously from that day to this. But 
it can still happily re-create one of the 
glorious moments of our lives. 

{f I become garrulous, you must 
blame Mr. Williams. He has written 
a memory-stirring book, and I happen 
to | at a moment when I respond to 
the stirring of memory. I think most 
rea ‘ers will like him as much as I do. 


UNUSUAL HERO 

Mr. Edward Seago, the artist, has 
wr ten and illustrated with drawings 
an paintings an unusual sort of 
bo < about an unusual sort of man. 
t called High Endeavour (Collins, 
12 6d.), and it is a true story. 

The hero is called simply Jimmy. 
Ji: ny’s family owned a circus, and 
Ji: ny’s job in it was preparing wild 
an ial turns for the ring. When the 
we came, he was 30 years old, 
m: ried, and the father of children, 
an his body was seamed with scars 
m: e by the claws of beasts. More- 
ov , Jimmy had had little formal 
ed cation. All these things, many 
mc would think, were justification 
en igh for keeping out of the Services, 
or t any rate looking for some not 
toc arduous job in them. 

But Jimmy wanted to be an air 
pil t, and this book is the story of 
ho. he did, in fact, become a night 
fig) ter. On his first examination, he 
was able to answer only one question 
and left the rest of the paper blank. 
He was told: “I’m afraid, with your 
lack of mathematical knowledge, 
you ll never become a pilot.”’ 

So with his medical examination. 
One look at the maimed body, and 
the doctor said: ‘‘It’s no good. I 
can't possibly pass you fit. Have you 
tried the other Services?”’ 

But Jimmy didn’t want any other 
Service: he had made up his mind 
to be a pilot. He remembered that a 
doctor in a London hospital, who had 
attended him after one of his maulings, 
had said: ‘‘Now you're as fit as 
anyone else.’’ So he went to London, 
and ran down that doctor, and got 
him to write a statement that he 
considered him fit. 

Well, that was that; but there 
remained the question of mathematics; 
and now behold this 30-year-old wild- 
beast tamer sitting humbly at a desk 
ina council school. That was Jimmy’s 
answer to the “‘maths.’’ He had first 
to travel to Winchester and obtain 
from the education authority per- 
mission to become a schoolboy, and 
there he was, at his little desk, begin- 
ning at the beginning. This seemed to 
me the high-light of Jimmy’s story: 
this combination of humility and hard 
resolve, 


BACK TO SCHOOL 
Working with the children, at- 
tending evening classes, and then 
“swotting’’ far into the night, he was 
teady in three months to take the 
examination again. And he passed, 
with a paper marked ‘‘exceptional.”’ 
This was by no means the end of his 
tribulations. A bitter personal sorrow 
cam: to him, while he was half way 
through his course, in the death of 
&@ led child. But he conquered 
this, too. 
t the passing-out dinner, when 
the ourse was ended, the Station 
Com iander referred to this man and 
that, and ended with these words: 
Th e is one other whom I feel I 
Mus include. Disadvantage is no 
Mat. . for the man who is determined 
to 0. rcome it, and the man I have in 
minc 1ad much to overcome. I believe 
that nany in similar circumstances 
wou! not have been here to-night. I 
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am glad to say that he is here, and I 
wish him the best of luck.’’ 

When you have read Mr. Seago’s 
book, you will probably agree with me 
that that was putting it mildly. 


. SHORT STORIES 

However excellent they may be, 
short stories are always in danger of 
being swamped by the sheer weight 
of big popular novels. I hope this will 
not be the fate of two collections of 
short stories which I have read this 
week: Mary Lavin’s The Long Ago 
(Michael Joseph, 9s. 6d.) and Frank 
O’Connor’s Crab Apple Jelly (Mac- 
millan, 7s. 6d.). Each of these books 
is of quite exceptional excellence. It 
is a long time since I have read short 
stories that gave me so indubitably 
the feeling that here were exquisite 
drops of the true immortal vintage. 

All of Mr. O’Connor’s stories, and 
most of Miss Lavin’s, are about life 
in Ireland, but that is all they have 
in common, for the authors’ methods 
are utterly different. Mr. O’Connor 
relies on the direct picture and puts 
on his paint thick. His effects are 
startling and dramatic like those in a 
Jack Yeats oil-painting. He never 
pauses to comment, or to permit the 
reader to comment. You take the 
impression whole, and it is only when 
you have finished reading that you 
can admire the virtuosity that has 
given you the full-blooded throb of 
life itself in one of its moments of 
vivid action. 

Miss Lavin—if one must go on 
with this perhaps not satisfactory 
business of comparing one art with 
another—has the quieter and thinner 
tone of a perfect water-colour. She 
does not give us merely the content 
of an eagerly-seized moment. Her 
art evokes rather than presents. What 
is happening at a given time is not so 
much important in itself as tremulous 
with innumerable associations, reach- 
ing back and back through the lives 
that come under our momentary 
regard. Especially is this true of the 
sentiment of the past. Thus, in the 
story called The Nun’s Mother, it is 
not so much the young girl who has 
just entered the convent that matters : 
it is the long stream of association in 
her mother’s mind as she thinks of the 
past, and the projection of that same 
mind into the loneliness of the future. 

It is difficult to review adequately 
a book of short stories because the 
content is so varied, and one can 
hardly hope to do more than indicate 
the quality without sufficiently dwell- 
ing on the richness which that quality 
handles. I must content myself with 
saying that no one with a sense of 
literature is likely to be disappointed 
by either of these books. 





Sd 


HE WAY BIRDS LIVE, by 
/ Edward A. Armstrong (Lindsay 
rummond, 7s. 6d.) is a collection 
of facts and descriptions of the 
things that birds do, _ illustrated 
with photographs and by _ the 
author’s own drawings, which are 
graphic records of episodes of bird be- 
haviour. In his preface Mr. Armstrong 
says that when he was a boy he could 
never find a book to tell him the many 
things he wanted to know about what 
birds did and how they lived, so he 
has written this little volume par- 
ticularly for those young in years and 
heart, with the hope that it will 
encourage his readers to go out and 
watch birds for themselves, for “that 
is the greatest fun of all.’’ Let us echo 
his wish and add that not only will 
the budding ornithologist find much 
to help him in this book but that so 
will the more advanced bird student. 
Both of them can glean from it plenty 
of food for thought, and also — 
advice. F. 





AT Saxone we measure both 
feet for Footprint shoes. 
Perfect fit, fine workmanship 
and excellent leather make 
them last a long time. 
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HIS summer, with only a week’s leave 
in prospect for most people (as likely as 
not to be spent giving a hand on the 
land or picking fruit) old tough clothes 
are called for, plus a very few new ones to make 
a change. For the country there are charming 
simple summer frocks in matt rayons, wool jerseys; 
slacks and skirts in grey flannel and tweed with 
a rather new cut; all manner of odd jackets, 
jerkins, waistcoats and overalls which are not 
heavy on coupons and are gay and cheerful enough 
to cheer one up and make a holiday atmosphere. 
Newest of all are the three-quarter jackets shown 
in the mid-season collections. Spectator Models 
show one in pale blue angora and wool, soft and - nite 
light as a baby’s shawl, with lumber-jacket sleeves a ee Si ah =e 0 Sd Grn Ba \wE 
and a drawstring slotted through at the waist. tee * Te ts oS * \ 
Jaeger’s is in a thick husky-looking speckled at 
tweed, cut fairly full in front with a belt that can 
be worn all round, or slipped through slots under 
each arm so that the coat hangs straight at the 
back and is belted in, with the fullness held down 
as unpressed pleats in front. The pleats make 
this coat jut well out over the plain tubular skirts. 
Dereta’s three-quarter coat is half lined (so that 
it works out at 15 coupons) has two deep unpressed 
pleats at the back to jut out, and Tuxedo turn- 
back fronts. 


1) 2 
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PHOTOGRAPHS DERMOT CONOLLY 


Lilla will make up gardening coat-frocks from odd lengths of 
furnishing chintz, linen or cotton, buttoning down the front, 
gathered on neck and pockets 


The most rustic of the frocks are the ones in cool 
dotted Tootoile with the new sleeve that is really a con- 
tinuation of the shoulder yoke and makes a ledge covering 
the top of the arms. We have photographed one from 
Debenham and Freebody’s with a gathered skirt; others are 
made with straight pleated skirts. There are many of 
these very simple printed frocks, necessary to reduce the 
work to the lowest possible ebb. Colours keep to the deep 
tones and the simple patterns of stripes, lines and dots 
stand out very effectively against them. There are all 
manner of narrow striped frocks, as well as the pin and 
polka dots. Sometimes the dress is completely plain save 
for the pockets, which are piped and tied with bows made 
from a narrow roll of the material, or a tiny plait is !aid 
along the edge of a pouched pocket in a plain material 
picking up the colour of the stripe. The rayons wit! a 
fairly broad stripe in broken white make a group of dresses 
with unpressed pleats in the skirts; these are for the slim ond 


(Left) The new 
sleeves shaped like a 
ledge for a country 
dress that is  pin- 
dotted on a butcher 
blue or raspberry 
pink ground. A 
Chesro frock from 
Debenham and 
Freebody 


(Right) Gardening 
gloves, in hand- 
stitched rough calf, 
from Marshall and 
Snelgrove 
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jounty Swagger Coat 

in our specialised 
small sises. Fine 
woollen in many col- 
ours, also Off-white, 
Navy and Black. 


£19:9:8 
(18 coupons) 


Small Size Coats 
First Floor 


4 well-tailored Coat 

made in ouy spe- 
cialised small sizes. 
In fine woollen in 
many colours, also 
Navy, Tan and Black. 


£18 : 11:11 
(18 coupons) 


Small Sise Coats 
First Floor 


%*& MARSHALL & 
SNELGROVE, 


Meee unsrer cr, 


OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON. 


OW1, 
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Lovely to Took at... 
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Tailored, double-breasted coat with half belt at back and two useful 


pockets. 


Woollen coating in beige, navy or black. Small sizes. 


£18 : 11: 6. 


JENNERS 


Lined throughout. 18 coupons. 


PRINCES STREET EDINBURGH 


LIMITED 
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are distinctly peasant-looking with their 
bunchy skirts and plain closely fitting 
tops. The perennial plain hopsack 
rayon jumper suits are everyone’s frocks 
with their straight tailored lines. You 
will find some splendid Utility..jumper 
suits at Robinson and Cleaver’s; plain 
pastel ones with flat pockets set below 
the waist and a back that pouches over 
the belt; straight up and down ones 
for larger people with jackets button- 
ing down the front; and short sleeved 
collarless ones banded in a second and 
third colour, the bands running across 
the top, over the sleeves and on the 
top of both pockets. A peacock has 
gold and rust bands on it, a grey, 
russet and azure blue. Little button- 
through coat-frocks in thick chintz 
cottons are useful and pretty, look well 
in the garden and can be taken for 
work in the house in the winter. There 
are debonair little frocks in plain 
hopsack rayons, chestnut brown, indigo 
blue, crimson, rust with round draw- 
string necklines, another drawstring at 
the waist, gathered skirts, a complete 
change from the shirtwaist, quaint 
rather than in the dirndl tradition that 
has been in fashion more or less for ten 
years. 


T is the bright scarves, jerkins, gloves, tams and berets, not 
to mention the shoes, which are added and turn the very simple 
The simplest of 
drawstring cottons or dotted Tootoile frocks worn with a sophisti- 
cated hat, smart gloves and sandals, completely changes its 
character. In America they are wearing the dresses with a scooped- 
out neckline in dark plain rayons with a wide flat bandeau that 
ties under the hair and lies flat on top. The ghillie tie shoe looks 
well with these frocks; so do the bright Jacqmar propaganda 
squares, the charm bracelets, and the crochet bags and gloves 


country frock into one for a luncheon party. 
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Matting gardening bag appliqued with tomatoes and a 
hessian apron bound with bright wool braid. 


From 





of this summer. To brighten up skirts 
and jackets on cooler days, there are 
five-coupon suéde waistcoats at Harrods 
in brilliant colours, equally smart with 
a tweed costume or over a very pale 
coloured or white tailored frock. 3ind 
your shirts, blouses or jumpers to 
your slacks or skirt with one 0% the 
many handsome belts filling the s ops, 
There are pigskins of all sizes and 
kinds, strapped, pocketed, twin  elts 
of suéde and leather or leathers vith 
twin buckles. There are wide co boy 
pigskin belts studded with gold, me ‘um 
pigskin belts with a triangle in ont 
in another colour enclosing your ir ‘ial, 
pigskin belts no wider than your ttle 
finger to wear on top of your we ‘len 
sweater that is pulled down over ‘our 
skirt or slacks. Jaeger is showi + a 
new cardigan, hand-knitted in ide 
ribs, closely fitting and with a nz row 
ribbed yoke. Their four-seamed t eed 
skirts are in bright mixed col ars, 
Camel topcoats are still the lec ing 
country coat, made in all kind of 
styles, fitted and beltless, half-be :ed, 
straight from the shoulder, or © tore 
bulky and belted all the way ro nd. 
They all have the two-way collar -hat 
can be buttoned right up or be tu ned 
back. Some of the best waterproofs 


are those at Harrods which are lined in a contrasting colour. These 
are heavy on coupons, but the gabardine lining makes them warm 
enough for a cold day and the bright lining is very gay on a showery 
one with sunny intervals. The lightweight oil silk mackintosh capes 
with hoods that will fold into a handbag are short in supply but can 
still be got and have saved many a pretty frock from extinction ona 
sweltering, thundery summer’s day. Umbrellas are being made again 
in the same light-coloured oil silk and patterned gaily like a pre-war 
sprigged cotton. Hoods made like sunbonnets can be got to match 
the umbrellas, both without coupons. 


P, JoycE REYNOLDs. 








CROSSWORD No. 750 


Two guineas will be awarded for the first correct solution opened. Solutions 
(in a closed envelope) must reach ‘Crossword No. 750, COUNTRY LIFE, 
2-10, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2,” 
first post on Thursday, June 15, 1944 

NoTE.—This Competition does not apply to the United States. 


not later than the 
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Address 





SAUCE ROBERT 








SAUCE DIABLE 


. « « and with the fruits of Victory. 
Sauce Melba—which made Péche 
Melba famous. 








SOLUTION TO No. 749. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of which 
appeared in the issue of June 2, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—1, Dumb waiter; 6, Zero; 9, Title pages; 10, Graf; 
12, Addict; 13, Try on; 16, College; 18, Dragoon; 19, Archaic; 21, 
Cholera; 22, Brave; 23, Slogan; 27, Oboe; 28, Bird in hand; 29, Stew; 
30, Teddy bears. DOWN.—1, Date; 2, Mite; 3, Wield; 4, Imagine; 
5, Ejected; 7, Early to bed; 8, Off and near; 11, Strato; 14, Scrapbooks; 
15, Pluck a rose; 17, Erased; 20, Castile; 21, Crowded; 24, A snob; 
25, Gala; 26, Ides. 


ACROSS. 


1. Unlucky? Not to their proud owner spreading 
his tail! (7, 8) 

9. Road over valley and river (7) 

10. Plate with cut-out pattern (7) 

11. Mariana’s grange had one (4) 

12. Besiege (5) 

13. In the valley of Ajalon it was commanded to 
stand still (4) 

16. Never pointless, they give an eye to their 
make-do-and-mend jobs! (7) 

17. Rather more than a ton of French water in 
the back of the car (7) 

18. Language of Palestine (7) 

21. The Elephant Child’s “great, grey-green, 
greasy river’’ (7) ‘ 

23. and his weapon when no longer a child? (4) 

24. Strive (5) 

25. Its tower has a bias? (4) 

28. Sir, two commanding officers. They blow 
hot, anyway ! (7) 

29. Make better (7) 

30. “‘We fought,” quoth Falstaff, ‘‘a long hour 


by —— ——” (10, 5) 
DOWN. 
1, They draw the passer-by in more than one 
wavy (8, 7) 
2. Perquisite? It looks like an ape round a 
nag ! (7) 


3. It seems that ours is the responsibility (4) 

4. Potential mousers (7) 

5. Garnished (7) ; 

6. Somewhat wooden actor who came «t 
spring? (4) 

7. Surround (7) 

8. “. . . like stout Cortez, when with eag. eye 

He stared at the Pacific .. . 

in Darien.” 

—Keats (6, 4, '. 4) 

14. Break a lance in decent fashion (5) 

15. The last one is death (5) 

19, Underwriter (7) 

20. A fool or his cap (7) 

21. String-course (7) 

22. O, I croon! (anagr.) (7) 

26. A flat-bottomed boat (4) 

27. Heroic poetry buried in deep ice (4) 











The winner of Crossword No. 74 's 
Dr. Hickinbotham, 
52, Wimpole Road, 


Colchester, Esse. . 
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re THE DISCOVERY OF RAYON 
\d. J7 Hk. 1900 Paris Exhibition is a date , rayon was made available to the public. 
at Py and place to remember; it was here | Viewed from present-day standards, 
that Courtaulds first interested themselves | these first rayon materials seem but poor 
ed in the process which gave the world the | travesties of the lovely supple, shimmer- 
fs lovely fabrics known as Courtaulds Rayon. | ing fabrics so popular before the war. 
" Characteristically, once Courtauids had | It is one of to-day’s necessary hardships 
Se decided to “‘take up”’ the new process, they | that Courtaulds rayon is scarce, but with 
‘m threw themselves heart and soul into re- | the returnof Peace, Courtaulds rayons will 
ry search and development. Success did not | again be obtainable in even greater variety 
& come easily. Disappointments and set- | than before. In addition, new develop- 
eS backs beset the path of progress: but per- | ments in other spheres are being perfected 
an severance and financial fortitude brought | to add to the amenities of 
" its reward, and in due course Courtaulds modern living. 
‘in COURTAULDS — the greatest name in RAYON 
‘ar 
ch 
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| a problem 7 
i ; fr to carry on the efficient service so cheerfully given 
= in the past. Our first thought was for the children 
” SHEETS - PILLOWCASES a and we immediately discontinued making men’s and 
= women’s goods to concentrate on children’s gar- 
TOWELS - FLANNELETTES —— ments. But even by that effort we have not been 
e —_—_ able to catch up with the ever-increasing demand for 
g  WINCETTES - DRESS GOODS —— Chilprufe. Chilprufe Agents, are receiving a fair share 
’ SSS and are anxious to please by equitable distribution. 
SHIRTINGS- FURNISHINGS == 
ee ee CHILPRU FE 
Te =|| for CHILDREN 
— eA 
= ese CHILPRUFE LIMITED 
| MMMROCKSES, CREWOSOK & CO. LTO, PRESTON, MANCHESTER, BOLTON, LONDON Governing Director: JOHN A. BOLTON 
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Design and high-speed quantity production of the Avro Lancaster heavy bomber rate as an outstanding engineering feat. 
with especially designed fuselage—the Avro York —is also equipped with Rolls-Royce engines and is on Transport Command service 


PACKING THE BIG PUNCH 


British heavy bombers achieve the 
most concentrated attacks in the 
history of War. Each unit of the 
Empire’s night armadas carries in its 
bomb bays a destructive load of 
unprecedented size and power. No 
other aircraft in service in the world 
can carry the huge bombs, weighing 
no less than six tons, which are 
included in theirarmament. A load 
which formerly needed the operation 
of three bombers is now transported 
by one. 


Bomber Command is thus able to 
organize the heaviest raids without 
congestion at the airfields, and to 


achieve the maximum concentration 
over the target. 


The fruits of the British aircraft 
industry’s effort in planning quantity 
production of these air giants were 
seen when, for month after month, 
British bombers unloaded twenty 
times as many tons of bombs on 
Germany as the enemy, despite years 
of preparation for war, could drop 
on Great Britain. 


The British aircraft industry will 
devote itself with equal determina- 
tion to the problems of peace-time 
aviation. 








A civil version 


THE BRITISH AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


ANNOUNCEMENT BY THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH AIRCRAFT CONSTRUCTORS LTD. - LONDON 





